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BOOKS AND THE STUDIOUS LIFE* 


By PHINEAS L. WINpsor, Director Emeritus, University Library and Library School 


BoOoKS (and the printed word) are so 
much a commonplace today that we do not 
often stop to consider how large a part they 
play or may play in our lives. 

Five hundred years ago there was no 
such easy general access to the thoughts or 
knowledge of other men. What volumes 
and records there were in Europe were 
hand-written, slowly transcribed for the 
most part for monasteries and schools or 
perhaps on the order of the court, or the 
rich. 

With the beginning of the use of movable 
type the book as we know it came into 
being. Within about fifty years after the 
printing of the first great book from type, 
the Bible ascribed to the printer Guten- 
berg, printing was established as an art or 
craft and as a business in nearly every sec- 
tion or country of Europe. The work of 
monasteries, schools and universities was 
greatly facilitated by the new method of 
making books, and the relative ease of put- 
ting the less costly printed texts in the 
hands of students and teachers. 

An era of geographical discovery brought 
new material of general interest for the 
printing presses. Accounts of the voyages 
and adventures of the rough sailors and ex- 
plorers and their hardships and successes in 
far lands amid strange people were printed 
and were, for those times, widely distributed 
and read. The demand for books increased 
and the number of printers and their out- 
put increased accordingly. 

Books on other subjects, too, came to the 
presses. Theological studies and religious 
controversies, all-important in those days, 
resulted in treatises for the learned and 
pamphlets for the many. Renewed interest 
in Greek literature and language, and in the 
history and thought of the ancient world, 
invited the aid of the printed book. Most 
of these early books were in Latin but an 


*Honors day address, 1943, University of 
Illinois. 


increasing number of volumes in_ the 
vernacular of the different countries began 
to appear. The printers increased in num- 
ber, for their business grew; literacy in- 
creased; and the printed book became no 
longer a rarity. 


VOLUME oF Books 


During the 500 years since the beginning 
of making books with types and presses, 
there have been printed all told in Euro- 
pean languages probably ten million dif- 
ferent books. Of these many have disap- 
peared altogether and many probably 
deserved that fate. But many remain; 
probably seven or eight million are found 
in American libraries; about one million are 
here on our own campus; and during the 
last twenty years probably 100,000 new 
books and pamphlets in these languages 
have been printed annually. Besides this 
deluge of new books each year, the rela- 
tively recent development and spread of 
newspapers and periodicals has assumed 
such proportions today that the publishing 
of these constitute a large part of the busi- 
ness of printers, and the conventional book 
makes only a fraction of their work. Like- 
wise, the reading of most of us is perhaps 
predominantly from newspapers and -maga- 
zines. 

But traditionally, books have long been 
so closely associated with scholarship and 
learning, that to say of a man “He is a 
scholar” has meant to most of us that he is 
a disciplined and habitual user of books in 
the development of his chosen field or sub- 
ject; moreover, this subject has been gen- 
erally understood to mean primarily some 
phase of literature, philosophy, theology, 
language, history, mathematics, and the 
like. What we often call the liberal arts. 

We sometimes forget to assign the title 
scholar to the men who develop and put to 
productive use the truths they find primarily 
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in laboratories of the sciences, or, who gain 
their chief inspiration and make their chief 
contribution to our life and thought by a 
study of the social or business or religious 
institutions which so largely condition our 
living. Why should not these be called 
scholars too! 

For their work helps to swell the number 
of books valuable to many of us. They 
must make systematic records of their ex- 
periments and observations, and of their 
conclusions tentative or assured, and they 
contribute to our fund of human knowledge, 
and incidentally to our store of available 
books and pamphlets. 

For these scholars in recently developed 
fields as well as for the traditionally recog- 
nized scholars, great collections of books in 
all fields are gathered together to help them 
in understanding the knowledge of the past 
and in extending the limits of our present 
day knowledge. Each tries to learn what 
has already been done and recorded in his 
own special subject before pressing on to 
new discoveries. 


Books For THE AVERAGE MAN 


But let us leave the scholar and consider 
a role that books may play in the life of 
the larger number among us, we who are 
not scholars, we who are called every day 
human beings. 

The ability to read is widespread among 
us all; the number and variety of printed 
books, pamphlets, circulars, newspapers and 
magazines is large; their distribution gen- 
eral. Im one way or another they are ac- 
cessible to almost every one. You can 
hardly get away from some of them if you 
try. And the testimony of our service 
men in places far from home shows that 
even in the busy life of the training camp, 
and in any group isolated from familiar 
homey things, when they are not actually 
in battle conditions, books are eagerly 
desired—and not always merely as escape 
but for information and study. 

How can we average folks use to ad- 
vantage this wealth of printed material so 
easily available to us? Did I say “aver- 
age folks’—and here I have before me 
you, the students in the University who 

« have proved yourselves away above the 
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average, who, if you persist, will become 
the scholars of tomorrow. Well, I do in- 
clude you, your mothers and fathers, and 
the scholars present, and the students who 
are not being formally honored today, but 
who may be honored tomorrow, and the 
many fine young men and women not 
privileged to come to the University. 

How can we every one of us use to ad- 
vantage this wealth of printed material so 
easily available to us? Obviously not all 
of it is worthwhile, even if it were possible 
for any one individual to make effective 
use of so immense a body of printed liter- 
ature. To help us meet this embarrass- 
ment, we may well remember that some 
books are trivial; some are in slovenly, in- 
correct language; some present their ma- 
terial in a confused or poorly organized 
manner; some are unreliable as to facts 
presented; some offer distorted views and 
draw biased or unjustifiable conclusions; 
some may be so far from our own in- 
terests, or from our own level of under- 
standing of the subject as to be beyond our 
use; all of which is to say that some books 
are not worth our reading. 

Yet I submit that many, many books are 
well worth our reading; some for informa- 
tion that we may find useful; some for 
recreation, relaxation and enjoyment; some 
to stimulate our better ideals; some to 
rouse our thinking; some (biographies) to 
widen our acquaintance with men and 
women who have lived and worked in this 
old world just as we are now living and 
working; and why not sometimes stretch 
our minds in the endeavor to reach an un- 
derstanding of something apparently just 
beyond our reach. I am not recommending 
any hard and fast, or detailed, course for 
the untrained or partially trained or the 
well-trained among us. But our own self- 
interest tells us to do something with 
books. What then shall we try to do? 
What habits shall we aim to establish? 


DISCRIMINATE READING 


Can we not most of us in our reading 
practice a questioning scrutiny of what is 
presented? Can we not make ourselves 
sometimes read more seriously and with 
more thought? Shall we not read more 
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widely for information in unaccustomed 
fields? Books of travel in foreign lands? 
Histories of our own and other countries? 
Biographies? Remembering that books of 
fiction are sometimes as true to life as any 
books? Shall we not shorten the time we 
put on books and articles of transient in- 
terest—the flashy “best seller,” the faddish 
doctrine, the book or article obviously writ- 
ten in a hurry? the mere propaganda 
written for immediate popular appeal at 
whatever sacrifice of some of the truth— 
and seek out some which appeal to us as 
fundamentally sound and which gives 
promise of enduring value to us? 

I hope you young people who have so far 
been studious under direction will not in 
the future think that this phase of life, and 
this relation to books, is stupid or stodgy, 
nor yet that it implies laziness or some- 
thing of snobbishness or luxury. Books you 
will find somehow available wherever you 
are. The power of thought is your own to 
use as you will. Follow this studious way 
of life and you will find rare pleasure in 
widening interests, in ever deepening 
knowledge. You will be better equipped to 
help in building and maintaining an Ameri- 
can way of life for the perilous times of the 
future. 

FREEDOM To READ 


You may well rejoice in that power. Re- 
member ten years ago Hitler made a bon- 
fire of many great books in his endeavor to 
keep from his young people the knowledge, 
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the thoughts and the ideals of those whom 
he hates. He feared the influence of books. 


In this country and in this University 
you are free to read all these books, and 
Mein Kampf as well, to compare and weigh 
them along with others and to select your 
own best leaders. Reading and study here 
is free. Even in these war times the 
studious life is a goal to be striven for when 
possible by each of us, in order that we 
may more clearly understand what is 
necessary to win the war and to bring to 
pass a just and lasting peace. 


The terms and conditions of such a peace 
are not likely to be written by the military 
alone, nor by diplomats alone, nor by pro- 
fessional politicians and high officials alone; 
but by those among all these groups who 
can command the most support from us. 
We ourselves must understand much more 
of the world and the conflicting interests 
and ideals of nations and races than we did 
after the last war, and give our active sup- 
port to men with wiser plans and treaty 
terms than those we then followed, or 
else? or else? Another war like this one, 
or worse, for our children! By taking ad- 
vantage of this our freedom to read, by 
fortifying ourselves through thoughtfulness 
and study in our everyday living, we can 
help, perhaps, to avert another such ter- 
rible ordeal of heart-rending-loss and suffer- 
ing. It seems so little for any one of us; 
but it is something every one of us can do. 
Can we do less? 


SCHOOL LIBRARY CLINICS 


Clinics for elementary and secondary 
school librarians and teacher-librarians are 
planned this fall during October and No- 
vember. Four week-end meetings will be 
held to include school librarians from vari- 
ous regions in a discussion of current prob- 
lems common to school libraries. The 


tentative dates and places are: Oct. 1-2, 
Elgin High School; Oct. 22-23, Pekin High 
School; Oct. 29-30, University High School, 
Urbana; Nov. 5-6, Centralia High School. 
For further information write Margaret 
Murphy, Field Visitory for School Libraries, 
Illinois State Library, Springfield. 
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THE CURTAIN RISES* 


By WALTER E. Myers, Reference Department, Illinois State Library 


NOw is the time for all good libraries to 
come to the aid of their country. And 
most of them are doing their level best as 
dispensers of war information, but their 
responsibility does not end with showing 
Mrs. Lewis where Johnny is fighting on 
Guadalcanal or handing Dr. Stewart a 
pamphlet on Culbertson’s post-war plans. 
The library must serve as a morale builder, 
which entails the problem of recreation as 
well as information. 

The most ancient of all forms of enter- 
tainment is the drama, but like all other 
popular amusements it has become highly 
commercialized. There is a chance, how- 
ever, that war conditions may bring 
amateur acting back into favor, because 
limitation of present entertainment facili- 
ties will encourage people to produce their 
own fun. In areas where defense plants 
have sprung up, the local movie houses 
cannot possibly accommodate the crowds; 
and elsewhere with curtailed transportation 
people cannot travel long distances to at- 
tend concerts, festivals, or their favorite 
sports contests. Perhaps we cannot rival 
the Greeks in our theatrical fervor, but it 
is definitely up to the home folks to get 
out and organize some sort of community 
drama. 

In the first place, the librarian should 
talk up the idea at every opportunity, and 
really try to capitalize on people’s natural 
ability. It is traditional for Jimmy and 
Susie to surprise their parents with a fine 
performance in the Junior Class play; but 
think what a good time the children would 
have discovering that Dad was a perfect 
Romeo on the stage, or that Mom’s voice 
had much more beauty than was apparent 
when she called the family to dinner. 

Furthermore, the librarian should be 
willing to “educate” her patrons in the 


* Reprinted from Library Journal, July, 
1943, pp. 545-6. 


various form of dramatic activity. Let her 
recommend a playlet or stunt for beginning 
groups, which need experience before they 
attempt a regular play, or work out an in- 
formal dramatization of a situation from 
real life, which affords excellent training in 
acting. After this “trial balloon,” the group 
should be ready for a one-act play. As the 
choice of material here is practically un- 
limited, it remains only for the librarian to 
point out the merits of the form to con- 
vince the group that it is producing worth- 
while entertainment. Presently, with this 
nucleus of experienced players, the long 
three-act play may be staged. If all goes 
well, the librarian will have fostered in the 
community an interest in good drama 
which will be a source of permanent satis- 
faction. 

Parallel or divergent forms of drama, 
such as pageants and minstrel shows, should 
also be encouraged, since they require less 
experienced actors. Pageantry, especially 
appealing because of its historical and 
geographical value, is sure to be popular, 
for everybody loves a_ spectacle. The 
minstrel show likewise will get a hearty 
response because of its broad humor, usu- 
ally applied to local situations. Both have 
the advantage of using large numbers of 
people and a variety of talent. In fact, any 
variety show will succeed, especially one in 
which men are dressed as women—the old- 
fashioned womanless wedding, modern 
fashion parade, musical extravaganza, or 
simple take-off on the bridge club. Doubt- 
less such performances have a more inti- 
mate appeal in a small town, but they have 
been produced with great success in a city 
of 75,000. 

The field of religious drama is by no 
means to be neglected, nor is to be assumed 
that the small denominational colleges have 
exclusive rights here. Any congregation 
that is eager to keep an active membership 
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cannot afford to ignore such an emphatic 
and powerful medium for the propagation 
of truth. Occasionally it may be necessary 
for the librarian to remind the minister or 
the council that English drama originated 
in the church, and that the miracle and 
morality plays were once as popular as 
secular drama is today; but once the 
authorities are convinced, the director 
should have no trouble in getting per- 
formers. 

One of the newer fields which may be 
suggested is the puppet show or marion- 
ettes. First puppetry, the most elementary 
type of this fascinating form of drama, is 
primarily for children, but the marionette 
figures operated by strings are quite 
charming enough to hold an adult’s atten- 
tion for an evening. If nothing too elab- 
orate is undertaken, the amateur should be 
able to handle such a project easily. 

Producing plays naturally leads to the 
writing of plays. In this activity, the libra- 
rian can certainly be expected to take the 
initiative. In every community there is 
someone who has an urge to write a play 
and who, with the aid of materials on 
craftsmanship supplied by the library, may 
be able to construct something which will 
have a stronger appeal than plays sent out 
by a large publishing company. A little 
provincialism is not a dangerous thing and 
may prepare the way for something more 
sophisticated. In the larger communities, 
there may be enough people interested in 
original writing to warrant a play-writing 
contest. Competition brings greater excel- 
lence in any art form and is more inspiring 
to the contestants. The community stands 
to profit by the experience, because the 
writers will naturally turn to their own 
folklore and local historical incidents for 
material. 


EXPLOITING THE MATERIALS 


Assuming that all her efforts have been 
in vain so far, the librarian has left one 
field of dramatic activity which may be en- 
joyed with a minimum of effort and no ex- 
pense at all: that of play reading. No or- 
ganization even is needed, but study 
groups, and women’s clubs are more likely 
to include something of the sort in their 
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programs. Perhaps a mere suggestion at 
the loan desk will be sufficient to start a 
patron planning an evening’s reading with 
his friends. The modern plays usually may 
be handled as written, but in the case of 
the longer plays of Shakespeare, for ex- 
ample, some experienced member of the 
group may have to cut the play to a length 
which can be read in a single evening. If 
the programs are planned in advance 
usually the library will be able to supply 
more than one copy, at least of the stand- 
ard play, thus expediting the reading of the 
lines. 

When the librarian sees that the idea is 
taking hold in the community, she must 
take stock of her resources and be ready to 
meet the demands for dramatic material. 
The service may range from the complete 
subject card file, with annotations, main- 
tained as a separate catalog by a large 
library such as the Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary, to the preparation of a typed list 
which may be kept up to date with fre- 
quent supplements. Manuscript plays ac- 
cruing from the annual contests should be 
kept on file for future use, along with other 
unbound plays which may be received. 
Pamphlet plays, if not too numerous, may 
be cataloged and shelved in their regular 
place in the classification. If the collection 
is large and growing, it may be shelved 
separately and filed alphabetically by title. 
In those states which offer a library exten- 
sion service, where communities may bor- 
row copies of plays to read over before 
purchasing the ones they wish to produce, a 
large collection of these pamphlet plays is 
desirable. They cost less to mail and have 
other advantages, such as a wider variety 
and a larger percentage of non-royalty 
plays. 


How To Get MATERIALS 


Some of the drama publishing houses 
will co-operate by giving copies of their 
publications, with the understanding that 
they are to be used only for reading and 
selection. The [Illinois State Library, 
Springfield, has been fortunate in receiving 
such a donation, which came several years 
ago when the rural dramatic tournaments 
were organized under the direction of D. E. 
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Lindstrom, rural sociologist of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. The State Library had 
been purchasing regularly several copies of 
the items on his recommended lists, but this 
gift of some 900 or more plays enabled the 
Library to expand its circulation consid- 
erably.* 

Finally, any drama collection is not com- 
plete without adequate material on the aids 
to production—stage-setting, lighting, cos- 
tumes, make-up, and the like. Such books 
are as necessary to the play director as a 
cookbook is to a chef. The overworked 

*The State Library is anxious to give 
wider circulation to these plays; Illinois 


libraries are invited to make use of the col- 
lection through inter-library loans. 
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librarian often bemoans the fact that “Of 
the making of books there is no end,” but 
fortunately in this field there cre a great 
many good ones, sufficient for the demands 
of the most exacting director. 

Think it over, librarians. Let it not be 
said of us what the professor said of one 
of his students; “He never surprises me 
with his best effort.” An evening at the 
theatre is a sure way to relax war-tense 
nerves. And what if the over-zealous 
amateur does “tear passion to a shred” or 
“split the ears of the groundlings” with his 
rhetoric? He will be having fun—and so 
will the audience. And as Mr. Littlejohn 
said, “If life isn’t fun, what is it?” 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK, 1943 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK FOR 1943 
TAKES PLACE NOVEMBER 14-20. This 
year marks the 25th annual observance. 
“Build the future with books” is the stir- 
ring theme for 1943 and suggests that this 
is no time to rest on our laurels! Rather, 
it is a year when the normal conditions of 
“growing up” are disrupted, a year to be 
more seriously concerned with the sig- 
nificance of children’s books. Fathers, if 
they are at home at all, are working longer 
hours; mothers have taken war jobs; teach- 
ers and librarians have more responsibilities 
and need the support of the community. 
Children can’t be isolated from the facts 
of war but books can prove a stablizing in- 
fluence. Books about our institutions and 
the men who founded them inspire an ap- 
preciation of our great heritage. Books 
about other lands encourage an understand- 


ing and respect for peoples of the world. 
Stories of imagination and beauty help to 
counterbalance the horrors of war and in- 
spire the child with a sense of faith, cour- 
age and fair play so essential for the better 
world. 

The 1943 Book Week poster (on the 
cover) has been designed by Elizabeth 
Orton Jones, Highland Park, Ill. artist. 

A manual of suggestions and price list of 
posters and other publicity material is 
available free of charge from the Book 
Week Headquarters, 62 West 45th Street, 
New York City 19, N. Y. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


American Education Week will be held 
this year November 7-13. Publicity ma- 
terial may be secured from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


NO ANNUAL MEETING OF I.L.A. 


At the June meeting of the Executive Board of the Illinois Library Association, the 
decision was made not to hold an annual meeting this year due to war conditions. 
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THE WAR RECORDS PROGRAM OF THE 
ILLINOIS WAR COUNCIL 


By STANLEY ERIKSON* 


IN ANTICIPATION of an_ expected 
popular demand for the publication of a 
history of the part played by Illinois in the 
war, Governor Green, Chairman of the IIli- 
nois War Council, created the Division of 
War Records and Research on May 9, 1942 
to preserve the records of the Illinois War 
Council and in so far as possible a record 
of the war activities of the entire State of 
Illinois. The war records program is in- 
tended to facilitate the writing of an 
authentic and complete history of Illinois’ 
war contribution. Although no _ definite 
plans have yet been made for the publica- 
tion of a history of the Illinois War Council 
or of the contribution of the people or the 
government of Illinois to the war effort, it 
is probable that such a publication will be 
prepared after this war as after the last 
war. 


Similar war records projects have been 
established in other states as a result of 
the interest in the collection and preserva- 
tion of war records. State Historical Com- 
missions or other similar agencies have 
been created to undertake the preservation 
of war records while the war is still in prog- 
ress. As state defense agencies, such as 
various Councils of Defense and State War 
Councils, are pursuing a more extensive 
program than in World War I, the preser- 
vation of their contribution to the war 
effort is of great importance. Historical 
Commissions or other bodies interested in 
preserving the records of this war are not 
limiting their program to the preservation 
of records of state defense agencies and the 
state governments but are including com- 
munity war activities and the activities of 
all organizations and groups participating 
in the war effort to any extent. Only by 
making the war records program as broad 
as possible, can an accurate and complete 


* Historian, Division of War Records and 
Research, Illinois War Council. 


account of the part played by the various 
states in the war be preserved. 

The Division of War Records and Re- 
search, a sub-committee of the Public Edu- 
cation Committee, is headed by Lieutenant 
Governor Hugh W. Cross as Chairman, and 
has among its members prominent his- 
torians, political scientists, librarians, and 
members of the General Assembly.j Last 
Fall the writer was appointed Historian of 
the Illinois War Council in charge of the 
war records program. The members of the 
Division of War Records and Research act 
in an advisory capacity. 

Close cooperation exists between the 
Division of War Records and Research and 
the Historian for the Chicago Metropolitan 
Area, Mr. L. Hubbard Shattuck. The IIli- 
nois War Council does not have jurisdiction 
over the Chicago Metropolitan Region 
which constitutes a separate unit for ci- 
vilian defense purposes. Mr. Paul M. Angle, 
Librarian of the State Historical Library, 
has extended invaluable assistance to the 
State War Council in carrying out its his- 
torical program. 


+ The members of the committee in addi- 
tion to Lieutenant Governor Cross are: 
Paul M. Angle, Librarian of the State His- 
torical Library; Representative William F. 
Gibbs; Senator Thomas P. Gunning; Miss 
Dorothy Hiatt, President of the Illinois Li- 
brary Association; Dr. Karl M. Bosworth, Di- 
rector of Research of the Illinois Legislative 
Council; Mrs. Theodore C. Pease of Urbana 
who edited the last two volumes of “Illinois in 
the World War,” the publication of the Illi- 
nois Historical Library; L. Hubbard Shat- 
tuck, Director of the Chicago Historical 
Society and Historian for the Chicago 
Metropolitan Area; Clyde F. Snider, Assist- 
ant Professor of Political Science of the 
University of Illinois; Professor Tracy 
Strevey, Acting Chairman, Department of 
History of Northwestern University; Pro- 
fessor Willis G. Swartz, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Government of Southern [Illinois 
Normal University; and Professor Leonard 
D. White of the Department of Political 
Science of the University of Chicago. The 
members of the Public Education Committee 
—Senator Arnold P. Benson, Chairman, Dean 
Charles M. Thompson of the College of Com- 
merce and Business Administration of the 
University of Illinois, and Representative 
Bernice T. Van der Vries—are members 
ex-officio of the Division of War Records and 
Research. 
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PuRPOSE OF DIVISION 


The principal responsibility of the Divi- 
sion of War Records and Research is to 
preserve the records of the Illinois War 
Council and the local War Councils sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction. The basic records 
of the Illinois War Council include corre- 
spondence, minutes of the monthly meet- 
ings of the Council, monthly reports of the 
standing committees of the Council, mim- 
eographed releases to local Councils and 
members of the advisory committees of the 
various standing committees of the Council, 
bulletins and other publications of the 
Council, and news releases. Council records 
are kept in the general file and classified 
on the basis of standing committees: Ad- 
justment of Business to War Conditions, 
Agricultural Resources and Production, 
Auditing, Civil Protection, Conservation, 
Coordination of Independent Groups, Fi- 
nance, Labor, Legal and Legislation, Local 
Councils of Defense, Military and Naval, 
Public Education, Public Health, War 
Bonds and Stamps, Women’s Division, and 
Works and Housing. 

The monthly reports of the standing 
committees of the Council constitute one of 
the most valuable sources of information 
on Council activities as they summarize the 
accomplishments of the particular commit- 
tee for each month. The Council publica- 
tion, Illinois Mobilizes, which is issued 
monthly, is also an excellent source of in- 
formation on the civilian defense program 
throughout the State. Mimeographed bul- 
letins, such as instructional material in con- 
nection with Victory Gardens and the Civil 
Protection program are also of primary im- 
portance. The news releases known as 
“Defense News” which are issued daily to 
newspapers throughout the State are also 
an indispensable source of information on 
the Council’s activities. 


LocaL CouNCILS 


The local War Councils throughout the 
State have been requested to preserve all 
records of their activities. County Di- 
rectors have been asked to assume charge 
of the preservation of the records of their 
respective County Councils and to appoint 
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some qualified person as custodian of rec- 
ords of local Councils in their respective 
counties. It has been suggested that the 
custodian of records might suitably be a 
local school teacher or school librarian, the 
librarian or a member of the staff of the 
local public library, a member of a local 
historical society or some other qualified 
person. To further cooperation of local 
Councils with the war records program, it 
has been pointed out that when the war 
is over, justice can’ be done to the war 
effort of the many members of war coun- 
cils throughout the State only if records 
of historical value are carefully preserved. 
Furthermore, a complete record of the 
activities of local Councils will be ex- 
tremely valuable in the event this country 
should again become involved in war. 


A considerable collection of releases and 
pamphlets of all types issued by various 
State and Federal agencies engaged in war 
work has been assembled. The material 
issued by the Federal Government includes 
a fairly complete collection of releases of 
such agencies as the Office of Civilian De- 
fense, Office of War Information, Office of 
Defense Transportation, and the National 
War Labor Board. There is also a fairly 
complete file of releases of the State Office 
of Price Administration. Federal material 
which is valuable and worth preserving but 
which has little bearing on the war effort 
of Illinois has been turned over to the IIli- 
nois State Library. 

Steps have also been taken to secure the 
cooperation of the various branches of the 
State government in preserving records of 
their special war activities. When the IIli- 
nois War Council was first established in 
1941, Governor Green requested all State 
departments to extend the Council every 
help possible. In pursuance of the Gov- 
ernor’s request, State Offices, Code 
Departments, and Commissions that are 
participating in special war activities of 
any kind have been asked to send to the 
Division of War Records and Research 
summaries of their war program and copies 
of literature relating to their special war 
activities. They have also been requested 
to designate some individual to supervise 
the preservation and classification of their 
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war records. The cooperation of the vari- 
ous State departments has been very grati- 
fying. Their assistance will help to insure 
the preservation of an adequate record of 
the contribution of the State government 
to the war. 

Colleges and universities are also cooper- 
ating with the war records program. At 
the request of the Division of War Records 
and Research, institutions of higher learn- 
ing have prepared data concerning the ways 
in which they have modified their program 
to meet the war emergency. Information 
has been requested of each school concern- 
ing such activities as the type of military 
training offered, the physical education pro- 
gram under war-time conditions, provisions 
for accelerating the college curriculum due 
to the war, special war-time courses of- 
fered, the number of staff members on 
leave to the government, the civilian 
morale program, if any, and provisions for 
the participation of students in special war 
activities such as the purchase of war 
bonds. The colleges and universities have 
been very cooperative in furnishing the de- 
sired information, and considerable data 
has been assembled on the contribution of 
Illinois schools of higher education to the 
war. 


TYPE OF INFORMATION 


Efforts are also being made to assemble 
information concerning the war activities 
of civic organizations. The Coordination 
of Independent Groups Committee, which 
is closely cooperating with the Division of 
War Records and Research, is gathering in- 
formation relative to the war program of 
benevolent and fraternal societies, veteran 
organizations, and service clubs. Many 
such organizations have members on the 
advisory committee of the Coordination of 
Independent Groups Committee. A special 
effort has been made to compile informa- 
tion on the activities of local units of civic 
organizations and the extent of their co- 
operation with local War Councils in carry- 
ing out the war program. In some in- 
stances, the state headquarters of civic 
groups have sent questionnaires to their 
local chapters in order to gather data on 
the contributions of their local units to the 
war effort. 
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Another activity of the Division of War 
Records and Research is the keeping of a 
newspaper card index from representative 
down-state dailies of articles relating to 
all aspects of Illinois’ war activities. This 
index which begins as of October 1, 1942, 
should serve, when completed at the end 
of the war, as an excellent source of in- 
formation on community war activities. 

The newspaper index summarizes per- 
tinent newspaper articles on 3 x 5 cards, 
under appropriate headings. In the corner 
of each card is a reference to the name of 
the paper, the date and page number. The 


-headings are, in so far as possible, specific 


rather than general. The index which is 
broad in scope includes articles on war 
problems such as rationing difficulties, the 
farm labor shortage, etc., as well as ac- 
counts of specific accomplishments of com- 
munities in such activities as the sale of 
war bonds, etc. Significant editorial com- 
ment on war problems affecting Illinois is 
also being indexed. Special emphasis is 
being laid on articles telling of the action 
of Illinois men in battle overseas and ac- 
counts of Illinois men who have been dec- 
orated for heroic action. Over 2000 articles 
classified under approximately 500 headings 
have been summarized to date. Newspaper 
clippings are not preserved in scrap book 
form but special. supplements of news- 
papers are kept in a special file as, for ex- 
ample, a section in the Aurora Beacon- 
News on “Women at War” in Aurora and 
the Fox River Valley area. 


LIBRARY COOPERATION 


A most important part of the war records 
program is the preservation of community 
war records, as World War I proved that 
the records most likely to be neglected are 
those relating to local activities. The co- 
operation of all public libraries and his- 
torical societies in the State, outside of the 
Chicago Metropolitan Area, has been re- 
quested in preserving the records of the 
participation of their particular communi- 
ties in the war. 

Each public library has been asked to 
designate one person to keep a scrap book 
of newspaper clippings. The scrap book 
offers a means of preserving and making 
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readily available the most important items 
concerning the participation of each com- 
munity in the war. Such a scrap book 
should be confined to local activities, 
events, and people, including men in the 
service. Although the scrap books of pub- 
lic libraries may duplicate to some extent 
the newspaper index previously discussed, 
such duplication will not impair the value 
of the scrap book project, as local libra- 
ries can utilize not only daily newspapers 
but also weekly publications such as county 
papers which contain much local news not 
otherwise available. 

Items about the local War Council, local 
salvage drives, war bond sales, and other 
civilian defense activities in the community 
are illustrative of the type of material ap- 
propriate for a scrap book. Items about 
service men of the community who are 
serving overseas are especially important. 
Occasionally newspapers have special sup- 
plements of letters of men in the service. 
Last April both of the Rockford papers ran 
a supplement entitled—“Our Boys Write 
Home”—consisting of letters from Rock- 
ford men in the service. Such special sup- 
plements are especially worthy of preser- 
vation. 

Newspaper publishers will usually fur- 
nish free copies of their paper, if the use 
to which they are to be put is explained. 
However, a few libraries have written that 
the local publisher will supply them with 
only one copy of the paper without extra 
charge and that it is necessary to preserve 
a copy for the permanent file without 
mutilating by cutting out clippings. As 
the preservation of a complete file of each 
paper is important, it is suggested that in 
such instances a card index covering local 
news items and comments be kept in place 
of a scrap book. This index might well be 
kept on 3 x 5 cards in the same manner as 
the index compiled by the Division of War 
Records and Research. The index can be 
made daily or at periodical intervals. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Historical societies have been requested 
to make the preservation of valuable his- 
torical material concerning the participa- 
tion of their community in the war one 
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of their major activities for the duration. 
Soldiers’ and sailors’ letters, from men in 
training as well as from men on the fight- 
ing front, are historical material of in- 
estimable value. So are photographs of in- 
dividuals in service and of local events and 
places significant in war activities. If a 
local historical society has permanent 
quarters, photographs and at least some 
service mens’ letters can be assembled 
there. If there are no permanent quarters, 
the local library will often provide the 
relatively small amount of filing space 
necessary. Each historical society has been 
asked to urge members in the community 
to preserve letters received by relatives and 
friends from men in the service. By taking 
steps to see that such historical material is 
preserved, historical societies are making a 
valuable contribution to the war effort. 

Replies to the letters to public libraries 
and historical societies indicate that a con- 
siderable number of these organizations are 
cooperating with the war records program 
of the Illinois War Council. Many letters 
have been received which show a very 
cordial and enthusiastic desire to cooperate. 
A number of historical societies have taken 
steps to secure publicity for their program 
in the local newspapers. This cooperation 
is greatly appreciated and the records that 
are being preserved will be most valuable 
in the future. All public libraries and his- 
torical societies not yet participating in this 
program are urged to do so if at all pos- 
sible. We shall appreciate hearing from 
each library and historical society about 
any special problems confronting them. 
And we shall be glad to render them any 
assistance possible in undertaking this 
work. 

War CouNcIL REcoRDs 


All Council records assembled to date 
are being preserved at the office of the Illi- 
nois War Council, 188 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago. The various State depart- 
ments and agencies and local War Councils 
are keeping their own records at present. 
After the war, the records of the War 
Council and local Councils and perhaps 
those of the various branches of the State 
government will be deposited with the 
Archives Division of the State Library. It 
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is intended that the records of community 
participation in the war preserved by pub- 
lic libraries and historical societies remain 
with these organizations permanently. 

An effort is being made to supplement 
the records of the Illinois War Council and 
to see that all important activities of the 
Council are recorded in the summary form 
which the future historian will find most 
usable. A summary account of the back- 
ground and early history of the Council is 
being prepared at this time. Two mimeo- 
graphed reports dealing with various as- 
pects of the activities of the State Council 
and local Councils have been prepared dur- 
ing the past year. One report presented in- 
formation on the public and private status 
of Council members and summarized the 
accomplishments of the Council commit- 
tees. The second report dealt with a sur- 
vey of the activities of local War Councils 
throughout the State as revealed by a 
questionnaire sent to each local Council. 
The questionnaire requested information 
on various civilian defense activities such 
as rationing, war bond sales, conservation, 
etc. The principal value of the report is 
that it served to reveal the great variety 
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of activities in which local Councils are 
participating and to give some recognition 
to the patriotic work of many men and 
women throughout the State. An annual 
report on the accomplishments of the IIli- 
nois War Council is being prepared and will 
be published at the end of the year. 

This summary of what the Illinois War 
Council is doing to preserve the records of 
the present war is not intended to imply 
that the present program is complete or 
adequate. It is to be hoped that further 
expansion of the program may occur, 
especially with respect to preserving a more 
complete record of the contribution of com- 
munities, civic groups, and other organiza- 
tions to the war effort. However, despite 
any additional plans that the Division of 
War Records and Research may make to 
insure the preservation of a more complete 
account of Illinois’ war effort, a successful 
and thorough State-wide war records pro- 
gram will depend in the last analysis on 
the support and contribution of individuals 
and organizations throughout the State. In 
carrying out this program, public libraries 
are equipped to play a leading role. 


LARGEST CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


A sailor or soldier who walks into a 
U. S. O. lounge in the station at Philadel- 
phia may take a dozen books to read on 
the train. He drops those he has read off 
at Chicago, and takes more which are ex- 
changed in Kansas City for books which 
he reads en route to San Francisco. 

Thus Illinois Victory campaign books are 
now part of the largest circulating library 
in the world operating under rules which 
include no library cards and no “fines” and 
in which those who withdraw books seldom 
bring them back. 

All volumes collected in the Victory 
Book compaign are not in the U. S. O. 
“library.” Many are distributed overseas by 
the Red Cross. Books from the “library” 
are also sent to 105 U. S. O. clubs located 


at bases strung along this hemisphere from 
Alaska to Brazil. Men who can’t visit the 
U. S. O. clubs have a wide selection of 
books, too, because mobile units of the 
U. S. O. pay weekly visits to coast artil- 
lery batteries and air observation units at 
remote outposts along the Atlantic and 
Pacific shores. 

More than 10,000,000 volumes were col- 
lected last year by the Victory Book cam- 
paign, a cooperative enterprise of the 
American Library Association, The Ameri- 
can Red Cross and U. S. O. So far in 
1943 an additional 5,700,000 volumes have 
been collected. 

Books for the Victory campaign are still 
being collected at local libraries for final 
distribution all over the world. 
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BOOK PUBLISHING IN WARTIME* 


By Louis M. Nourse, Assistant Librarian, St. Louis Public Library 


LIBRARIES have been among those 
readers who have long enjoyed and appre- 
ciated the inspiring and fearless editorials 
of Frederic G. Melcher which appear in 
each number of the Publishers’ Weekly. It 
is Mr. Melcher’s opinion that “book pub- 
lishers began brilliantly in 1942 to put 
books to full use in the winning of the war 
and for the establishment of a construc- 
tive peace.” (P.W. 143:223. Jan. 16, 1943) 

The publisher of books in 1943 is faced 
with two kinds of production-shortage 
problems. One is caused by government 
regulations and restrictions. The second 
shortage lies in the production industry 
itself in terms of manpower, machinery, and 
materials. 


GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS 


The publishing business has been greatly 
affected by the general government orders 
such as nationwide gasoline rationing, re- 
strictions on delivery and other services be- 
cause of orders from the Office of Defense 
Transportation (ODT), priorities on ship- 
ping boxes, the Salary Stabilization Act, 
rulings of the War Manpower Commission 
(Objective: to have the right workers in 
the right jobs at the right time), rulings 
of the Technical Data Division of the 
Board of Economic Warfare (BEW), of 
the Office of Price Administration (OPA), 
and of the Office of Civilian Supply 
(OCS). 

It is interesting to note that the OCS 
has divided Civilian Consumer Require- 
ments into forty-eight categories and four 
general divisions. These divisions are: (1) 
Perishable Commodities, (2) Semi-durable 
Commodities, (3) Durable Commodities, 
and (4) Services. Books stand well among 
the Durable Commodities in the eyes of 
the OCS but they do not rate very well as 


* Paper given July 29, at the Institute and 
Clinic, sponsored by the University of Illinois 
Library School. 


a necessity compared with tobacco and 
smoking supplies which are given a 75.2% 
allowance at rock bottom, or twenty times 
as much money would be permitted to be 
spent on smoking supplies as would be al- 
lowed to be spent for books in the event 
the total war effort leads to extreme emer- 
gency rationing. 

In addition to these restrictions of a gen- 
eral nature the publishers are bedeviled by 
a multitude of special regulations. In the 
first place, they come directly under the 
jurisdiction of the Book Publishing and 
Manufacturing Section of the Printing and 
Publishing Division of the U. S. War Pro- 
duction Board. 

The four basic paper-control WPB 
rulings are: L-240, L-241, L-244, and 
L-245, which cover newspapers, commercial 
printing, magazines, and books respectively. 
At present, publishers are operating under 
Order L-245 covering the use of all paper 
that goes directly into a book, and Order 
L-241 covering all commercial paper on 
which there is printing. Both orders re- 
quire a reduction of 10% in paper use, and 
there is the threat of an additional 5% cut 
this fall. 

Paper production for the first five months 
of this year is down 12% and the overall 
pulp production is down 22%. (P.W. 144: 
40. July 3, 1943) 

The three major factors contributing to 
the current shortage of printing paper are: 
(1) a severe shortage of manpower in the 
woods, (2) the question of adequate trans- 
portation facilities, and (3) the increased 
need for pulp products for the armed forces. 

Typical WPB orders that control the 
book industry are: M-103 covering the use 
of dyes (circulation librarians are reporting 
that the new dyes on book covers, par- 
ticularly red, are coming off and soiling 
garments and hands of borrowers), M-9-c-3 
regulating the use of bronze powder, M-19 
chlorine, L-20 cellophane, L-291 limiting 
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the use of stitching wire, and M-99 pre- 
scribing the disposal of obsolete plates. 

Harry F. West, chief of the Publishing 
and Manufacturing Section of the Printing 
and Publishing Division of the WPB, has 
stated that a frequent inquiry is: “Why 
don’t you people write the darn things in 
English?” His reply was: 


Let us start with the premise that the 
War Production Board does not issue 
orders for the fun of the thing. Actually, 
I doubt whether any of you has more 
than a faint conception of the harrassing 
nature of the work which goes into the 
preparation of those orders each 
order, as you well realize, is not merely 
suggestion; it is the law—and like all 
legal instruments must convey its mean- 
ing in legally fool-proof phraseology. 
But this is often in the nature of a 
vicious circle, for more often than not 
it takes a lawyer to understand a lawyer 

. the answer in part then to the 
question is that if ever there is occasion 
to stand behind them legally, they will 
be found to be written in a style which, 
while it may mean annoyance and ob- 
scurity to some of you, also means that 
the limitations they impose will be up- 
held. (P.W. 143:1420. Apr. 3, 1943) 


Examples of other special government 
regulations include: the Code of Wartime 
Practices, Office of Censorship, rulings of 
the Pulp and Paper Section of the Printing 
and Publishing Branch of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management (OPM), and dealings 
with the Army Library Service of the War 
Department Services of Supplies. 

In spite of these numerous regulations, 
the majority in the book industry feel that 
the government has acted wisely in estab- 
lishing paper and metal restrictions on a 
horizontal basis, leaving each publisher to 
determine how he shall produce his books 
within the legal limitations. 


SHORTAGES IN PRODUCTION 


The manpower shortage remains the No. 
1 production problem. It is obvious, that 
with the induction of millions into the 
armed forces and more millions shifted into 
the heavy war industries, it will retain first 
place. 

However, the attention of publishers is 
becoming more and more focused on the 
question of specific shortages of materials. 
The chief bottleneck seems to be develop- 
ing in the printing and bindery shops, 
which are struggling with both a paper and 
cloth shortage. Of the two, the lack of 
binding cloth is causing the most anxiety. 
Paper is allocated,’ and in spite of the 
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diminishing pulp supply, the book trade is 
able to count upon the current 90% allo- 
cation, at least until October 1. The “gray 
goods” for binding cloth, however, is not 
allocated but is subject to priorities, and it 
is due to the government and other high 
priority orders for such material that the 
book binders are feeling the worst pinch. 

Concerning the paper aspect of these 
shortages, there has been widespread con- 
cern and criticism. A vigorous editorial by 
Sterling North in the Chicago Daily News 
of May 26, 1943, elicited much applause 
from the book trade: 


. . We don’t burn books in Amer- 
ica, we merely slash the paper allotment. 
The motives are vastly different but 
some of the results are the same . 
the facts are these. Less than one- -half 
of one percent of the paper used in 
America goes into books . but the 
government has slashed by 10% this in- 
finitestimal fraction in view of 
the enormous waste of paper within the 
government and the non-salvage of 
waste, the further curtailment of book 
paper approaches criminal stupidity. 


There are a number of miscellaneous 
items, such as certain chemicals, metals, 
and plastics, which are growing scarce. It 
is interesting to observe that plastics al- 
though scarce are being used experimentally 
for printing plates because metals are even 
scarcer. Spiral book backs are almost com- 
pletely out. Book illustrations and art 
work are becoming seriously curtailed also. 

These shortages naturally cause delays 
that are being felt in the promotional field. 
It is becoming increasingly difficult to meet 
fall publication dates in some parts of the 
country. Also from the viewpoint of pro- 
motion, the publisher is confronted with the 
dilemma of developing attractive new mar- 
kets or of meeting the demands of increased 
business in the old established trade chan- 
nels. At least two publishers have an- 
nounced that they will be rationing their 
distribution of current book stocks this fall. 


MEETING THE PROBLEMS 


It became apparent with the paper cur- 
tailment order in January, 1943, that books 
would have to become streamlined. To 
achieve the required overall savings, a num- 
ber of things could be done at once. A 
lighter weight of paper could be used for 
most books; narrower margins could be 
achieved without affecting the readability 
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or re-binding requirements; and lastly, 
fewer books could be produced. It seldom 


happens that adversity and emergency do 
not produce some good. The opportunity 
now came for some improvements long 
overdue. For several years there had been 
sporadic efforts to reduce the size of books 
but they were not successful. In fact, with 
the return of the long historical novel and 
its popularity the trend went in the oppo- 
site direction. 

The Manufacturing Committee of the 
Book Publishers Bureau has made eight 
recommendations from which publishers may 
choose in conforming to the law, but it is 
obvious that there is no general agreement 
as to the best means of solving the dif- 
ficult production problems. 

Paul A. Bennett, director of linotype 
typography at the Morganthaler Linotype 
Co., New York, feels that the present ap- 
proach is less than satisfactory. In an 
article entitled “Current Trade Book Typog- 
raphy—Appeasement’s Child?” he states: 


I believe the problem, basically, is one 
of developing new designs and formats, 
rather than the continued manicuring 
and peeling of pre-war standards. A 
sound approach may properly veer in 
the direction of smaller, slimmer, more 
usable and more friendly books—books 
with increased readability. (P.W. 143: 
2163. June 5, 1943) 


There are two more observations that 
should be made—with all of these curtail- 
ments there is no reduction in the cost of 
production; the publishers are beginning to 
print carefully prepared statements in their 
new books explaining the problems of 
manufacturing. 


PuBLic RELATIONS 


Although publishing, book selling, library 
work and books in general have not been 
officially designated by the government as 
“essential” war activities, with the possible 
exception of the production and use of 
technical and scientific books, it is ap- 
parent that books are having a profound 
influence in the war effort. 

Even a casual survey of the Publishers 
Weekly shows that the publishers have 
achieved marked success in their efforts to 
make books one of the weapons of war. 
A careful survey of their accomplishments 
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thus far shows that they have done two 
outstanding jobs. First, the publishers of 
educational books, particularly in the tech- 
nical field, have achieved a remarkable 
record in meeting the demands of students, 
civilian workers, and the armed forces, all 
of whom needed to acquire new skills as 
speedily as possible. Secondly, they have 
accomplished a greatly expanded program 
in the field of publicity and public rela- 
tions through closer cooperation and col- 
lective effort. 

The outstanding feature of the 1942 book 
business was the spectacular increase in the 
production and sale of technical books. The 
demand began in the vocational schools of 
the country which by the end of last sum- 
mer had nearly one million men and women 
enrolled in primary technical and refresher 
courses. As the educational project was 
stepped up, it included the 28,000 high 
schools with 6,500,000 students enrolled. 
Curriculum was changed rapidly to include 
more hours for science and technology. 
This huge project finally shaped up into 
five groupings with special instruction being 
given to (1) high school students, (2) 
civilians in pre-employment classes in 
schools, (3) workers on the job, (4) the 
armed forces in forts and camps, finally, 
(5) the group which involves the great 
college program of pre-induction and post- 
induction college training. 

The Carnegie Corporation earmarked 
$55,000 for the purchase of technical books 
over a period of three years for eleven 
technical colleges. (P.W. 143:151. Jan. 19, 
1943) The Federal government appro- 
priated $20,506,000 in 1941, and $30,000,000 
in 1942, for the Engineering Science Man- 
agement War Training program (ESMWT) 
administered by college professors and 
staffed by engineers and technicians. 

Publishers increased production as fast 
as possible to meet the incessant demands 
of all these groups. New titles and revi- 


sions of older books have been excellent. 

James S. Thompson, executive vice-presi- 
dent of McGraw-Hill, has described how 
one publishing house met the problem in 
an address entitled, “The Technical Pub- 
lisher in Wartime,” given at the New York 
Public Library last fall (New York Public 
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Library Bulletin, Nov. 1942). General trade 
publishers such as Macmillan and Harper 
expanded their technical lists rapidly. Mac- 
millan came out with an “Air Education” 
series with over a dozen titles issued in less 
than two months. At the request of the 
Army Institute of the War Department and 
of the U. S. Office of Education, the vari- 
ous publishers have prepared a score of 
Pre-induction Texts. 

The second job, that of promotion of 
publicity and public relations through co- 
operative organization has achieved notable 
results. In June, 1942, representatives of 
twenty-eight textbook publishers formed 
the American Textbook Publishers Insti- 
tute, with the objective “to study and seek 
to reach a constructive solution of all prob- 
lems having to do with the use of text- 
books as the tools of learning.” (P.W. 142: 
33. July 4, 1942) Lloyd King, formerly 
Missouri State Superintendent of Schools, 
is the executive secretary. The importance 
of the technical contribution of the military 
press which consists of more than thirty 
periodicals should not be overlooked. The 
general public is seeking knowledge of 
every branch of the armed forces which the 
publishers are trying to meet in such books 
as the “What the Citizen Should Know” 
series. 


Book PROMOTION GROUPS 


Also, in June, 1942, a group of sixty 
publishers met in New York and formed 
the Council of Books in Wartime “to 
achieve the widest possible use of books 
contributing to the war effort of the United 
nations.” (P.W. 141:2357. June 27, 1942). 
After twelve months of activity, the Coun- 
cil has to its credit some remarkable pub- 
licity stunts as well as much solid ac- 
complishment. Members of the Council’s 
various committees, including Executive, 
Program, Radio, Forum and Book Fair, 
Recommended Books, Library, and Wash- 
ington, have secured the cooperation and 
aid of editors, advertising men, librarians, 
literary agents, government officials, and 
others. 

The Recommended Books Committee has 
aroused national interest and cooperation 
among booksellers and librarians in their 
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list of “Imperatives”—books which in the 
committee’s judgment should be read by 
everyone. The Library Committee, with 
Miss Jennie Flexner, Readers’ Adviser of 
the New York Public Library, as chairman, 
has released a number of timely book lists. 
These lists are now printed and sold by 
the R. R. Bowker Company and are avail- 
able to libraries with their own imprint if 
desired. 

The Council’s forums and book fairs 
have been highly successful. The weekly 
radio programs, aptly named, “Words at 
War,” have been on the air for the past 
several months; and the first movie short 
was released in June. The Washington 
committee arranged for an all-day session 
with a dozen public relations agents of the 
government for a discussion of common 
problems. At present, the Council is work- 
ing on its most ambitious project, the 
Armed Services Editions, special paper 
bound editions of both fiction and non-fic- 
tion, for free distribution to the service 
men. It is hoped that 35,000,000 copies 
can be supplied. 

The Book Publishers Bureau through its 
various committees has been making a fine 
contribution also in their effort to help 
achieve unity of purpose and action in the 
book trade. The Bureau has cooperated 
with government agencies as well as with 
the American Booksellers Association, the 
Victory Book Campaign, the Community 
Book Associates, American Institute of 
Graphic Arts and. other groups in their re- 
spective programs. 

Mention has been made of the coopera- 
tion of publishers with the War Depart- 
ment and the Office of Education. They 
have also cooperated with the Treasury De- 
partment and the Writers War Board in 
organizing “Books for Bonds Day” in sev- 
eral Eastern cities. This technique of com- 
bining the interest in books and authors 
with high pressure salesmanship has pro- 
duced sales of war bonds to an average of 
nearly $1,000,000 in each demonstration! 

Publishers have maintained close rela- 
tions with the Office of War Information, 
which is having a stormy career with many 
resignations of personnel. The Domestic 
Branch of the OWI was marked for elimin- 
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ation last month by a vote of the House. 
The opposition asserted that it was build- 
ing up a propaganda office for New Deal 
policies. Fortunately, it was saved by joint 
conference with the Senate with an appro- 
priation of $2,500,000 which will allow it to 
operate on a reduced scale for the coming 
year. The Foreign Branch received an ap- 
propriation of $24,000,000. 

Special publicity projects such as the 
book fairs put on by the Community Book 
Associates, and the Book Mobilization Con- 
ferences sponsored by the Book and Maga- 
zine Union are typical of a variety of valu- 
able activity too numerous to list in detail. 

In the field of international public rela- 
tions, publishing interests have been di- 
verted from Europe to South America. 
More and more books about South America 
and the works of many Latin American 
authors are being introduced to the United 
States. Close relations are maintained with 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs to stimulate the exchange 
of books and personnel. Last month the 
announcement was made in Washington 
that five publishers had been asked to tour 
the publishing centers of Latin America 
in the interest of mutual cultural under- 
standing. 

The Pan American League has had a 
special project of Gift Book Shelves con- 
sisting of books written by representative 
U. S. authors to be given to South Amer- 
ican countries. 

The foundations for commerce in books 
and periodicals as well as literary rights be- 
tween North and South America have been 
growing for many years but the present de- 
velopment is gratifyingly rapid. 


PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARIANS 


Librarians have been cooperating of- 
ficially with publishers for many years 
through the American Library Association. 
The A. L. A. boards and committees deal- 
ing with book acquisitions, book post, im- 
portations, international relations, public 
documents, serials, and subscription books, 
have accumulated a backlog of studies and 
action that could be developed into a book. 
Many librarians are members of such or- 
ganizations as the American Institute of 
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Graphic Arts, and the American Associa- 
tion of Adult Education. Individual libra- 
ries have helped sponsor book-and-author 
luncheons and have participated in book 
fairs and forums. The best recent example 
of cooperation in which the publishers took 
the initiative is the Council of Books in 
Wartime. Many librarians are helping in 
the promotion of the Council’s program. 
However, most of the cooperative activity 
has been in the field of promotion, in mak- 
ing books already published available to as 
large an audience as possible, but very 
little has been done in helping to create 
the right book for the right person. 


Perhaps the outstanding example of this 
type of collaboration between publisher and 
librarian is the work of the Readability 
Laboratory of the American Association for 
Adult Education and Columbia University 
in New York. 

The “Peoples Library” series, published 
by the Macmillan Company, was prepared 
by the Readability Laboratory in response 
to library demand for simply written books 
for adults with limited reading experience. 
To determine the selection of subject ma- 
terial, readers’ advisers and other librarians 
were contacted by means of a questionnaire 
sent out by the A. L. A. Subcommittee on 
Readable Books. After eleven volumes had 
been published the subcommittee endeav- 
ored to assess the success of the experi- 
ment from the viewpoint of librarians. 
Margery Doud, Readers’ Adviser of the St. 
Louis Public Library, who cooperated with 
the project, believes that it was successful 
in showing the need for such a study and 
for the kind of books written, but feels 
that it was not entirely successful in meet- 
ing the need. The author followed a 
formula too closely and wrote down to the 
reader. Also, the spontaneity achieved in 
books written with a less academic motive 
was often lacking.. Miss Doud thinks that 
more studies of a similar nature are needed 
but warns us that it is most difficult to 
determine readers’ needs and interests ac- 
curately. 

The studies in readability undertaken by 
the Reading Clinic of the University of 
Chicago are proving of great value. It is 
my understanding that the projects thus 
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far have been worked out by educators 
rather than librarians. The Clinic, how- 
ever, is especially interested in the students’ 
inability to keep up with library reading 
assignments. 

These examples hardly scratch the sur- 
face in suggesting the possibilities of the 
librarian and teacher participation in the 
realm of book creation. 

In the field of foreign book production, 
both the publishers and librarians have 
mutual and special problems. Books, peri- 
odicals, foreign patents, etc., are not gen- 
erally available. American publishers are 
unable to get translation rights for much 
of the foreign book output. The American 
Library Association, by means of a special 
subsidy, is buying multiple copies of Ameri- 
can periodicals, for distribution among 
foreign libraries after the war. An exten- 
sive discussion is not included here because 
this Institute was designed to aid the school 
librarians and librarians of small communi- 
ties. 

Librarians are having the same difficul- 
ties as publishers in securing proper recog- 
nition as an essential occupation. The War 
Manpower Commission omitted the library 
profession in its list of essential activities. 
Libraries, despite the flattering statements 
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of President Roosevelt, Elmer Davis, and 
other officials, are still considered by the 
official government departments, that make 
the rules and regulations, “noneducational 
and nonessential.” We wish that more of 
these responsible government executives 
could read and be moved by the forceful 
Melcher editorials: 


Every worker at the task of the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, teacher and 
preacher, librarian or bookman, who is 
competently serving his community is 
serving the nation, serving to produce 
and to put to work one of the primary 
weapons of the war, the book. 

In these coming months there is a need 
that those on this home front should 
realize how important the tasks of the 
servants of books can be and how im- 
portant they have become in this crisis. 
To plan and produce the right books and 
to have them in the right place at the 
right time will prove a high and useful 
task. (P.W. 143:925. Feb. 20, 1943) 


Finally, cooperation between publishers 
and librarians has been limited to two 
rather well-defined areas. First, the work 
of the American Library Association, acting 
through its several committees, and second, 
special projects worked out jointly between 
the publishers and librarians in the New 
York area. At present, it is difficult for 
libraries in the middle west and far west 
to work effectively with the publishing in- 
dustry which is concentrated in New York 
City. 


DISCUSSION CLINICS 


A number of state-wide organizations 
deeply aware of the need for continued 
public discussion of important questions 
have joined together to conduct eight one- 
day discussion clinics on the topic “Plan- 
ning Now for Post-War Needs in Illinois.” 

The purpose of these clinics is to present 
various methods in which group discussions 
can be most effective. The method to be 
used is to conduct a group discussion, the 
leader to be selected from the area where 
the discussion clinic is being held. Each 
clinic will be summarized and the method 
of presentation will be reviewed and com- 
mented on by Dr. David L. Lindstrom, Ex- 
tension Service, College of Agriculture, 


University of Illinois, who will serve as 
director. 

Final detailed arrangements are as yet 
uncertain but tentatively the dates, location 
and invited local chairmen are: Oct. 19— 
Peoria, Earl W. Browning, librarian, Public 
Library; Oct. 21— Aurora, Miss Eleanor 
Plain, librarian, Public Library; Oct. 22— 
Rockford, Dr. Mildred Berry, Rockford 
College; Oct. 26— Urbana, Mrs. E. L. 
Kemp, 807 W. Healey St., Champaign; 
Oct. 27—Jacksonville, Miss Dorothy Hiatt, 
librarian, Public Library; Oct. 28—Newton, 
Father George Nell, Teutopolis; Oct. 29— 
Carbondale, Roscoe Pulliam, Pres., and Dr. 
Douglas E. Lawson, Southern Illinois State 
Normal University; Nov. 10—Rock Island, 
Earl Hanson, Supt. of Schools. 
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BOOK SELECTION FOR WARTIME READERS* 


By Louis M. Nourss, Assistant Librarian, St. Louis Public Library 


Book selection techniques are based upon 
library objectives and these are changing 
to meet war time needs. The immediate 
wartime functions of every public library 
are: (1) to supply technical books and 
other material to war workers and research 
specialists in war industries, (2) to supply 
the background and current information 
which will interpret democracy to the aver- 
age citizen, (3) to provide vital informa- 
tion to civilian defense workers and the 
home front generally, (4) to meet our obli- 
gation to children with the additional war 
emergency of juvenile delinquency, (5) to 
meet our obligation to bolster the morale 
of the people whether this be the mental 
escape of recreational reading or the moral 
stimulus of post war planning. 

The A. L. A. Committee on Post-war 
Planning, has recently issued a valuable 
memorandum on “Post-War Standards for 
Public Libraries” which contains some long- 
range principles for book collections: 


1. The book stock of the public library 

~ must reflect the five basic objectives 
of the public library—education, in- 
formation, aesthetic appreciation, rec- 
reation, and research—and the im- 
portant areas of concentration of li- 
brary effort in post-war America. 

2. Book selection for the public library 
should aim at meeting reading needs 
common to all communities as well 
as specific needs of each community. 

8. The public library book collection 
should be conceived as a living and 
changing organism, subject to the in- 
evitable processes of obsolescence, 
wear and tear, and loss. 

4. Procedure of book selection should be 
carefully planned and organized in 
every library. Book selection should 
be an objective task based upon a 
wide acquaintance with literature and 
affairs, accurate knowledge of com- 
munity needs, the existing book stock, 
and available books in print. . . . 

5. Finally, evaluation of the book stock 
of a public library cannot be disso- 
ciated from the effectiveness of its 
services, the qualifications and energy 
of its staff, the aggressiveness of its 
public relations program, and the lo- 
cation and physical aspects of library 
yt ar and service outlets. (pages 


* Paper given July 29, at the Institute and 
Clinic, sponsored by the University of Illi- 
nois Library School. 


Since industry, business, and educational 
institutions have been converted to a war- 
time basis, it would be fatal to the library 
as a social institution to resist. Libraries 
must change also. What do these changes 
mean in terms of book selection? 


METHOpDs OF SELECTION 


Bonaro Overstreet, in her latest book, 
“Courage for Crisis,” cites the example of 
an efficient housewife, who meets a friend 
in a restaurant with this greeting, “I’ve just 
finished cleaning out every drawer and 
closet in the house. Now I’m ready to take 
on Hitler!” This suggests a simple ap- 
proach as a first step in clearing library 
desks for action and thereby reducing con- 
fusion and countless irritations that creep 
into our daily routine. 

Many libraries could profit by using the 
“Free for Transportation” column of the 
Library Journal for the disposal of dupli- 
cates of dead material no longer needed 
which still occupy valuable space on 
crowded shelves. Those neglected exchange 
lists might be sent out once more to a list 
of selected libraries. 

Of course, it is taken for granted that we 
shall do everything possible to eliminate 
waste and to conserve materials which have 
vanished from the catalogs of library supply 
houses. True economy is a process of se- 
lection more than saving. 

Too few libraries have faced the problem 
of storing books which are too valuable to 
discard but do not warrant the valuable 
shelf space in the main or central library. 
One gathers the impression from current 
professional writings that the large univer- 
sity libraries have made more progress 
along this line than have the large public 
libraries. A good example of cooperative 
storage of less used books is the New Eng- 
land Deposit Library which is handling 
storage material from eleven libraries in 
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the Boston area, and is said to have facili- 
ties for storing over a million volumes. The 
Library of Congress is working on a plan 
of regional storage libraries for the entire 
country but I have heard nothing about the 
project since the war started. 


Cooperative book buying is another 
phase of library techniques which has been 
neglected. The Consumers’ Book Co- 
operative of New York is the outstanding 
example of cooperative book buying among 
small libraries. The Subcommittee on Co- 
operative Book Buying, appointed by the 
A. L. A. Book Acquisitions Committee, has 
gathered a considerable amount of material 
on the subject. Their final report is ex- 
pected to appear in the 1943 Annual Report 
of the American Library Association, 
which will be printed in the October num- 
ber of the A. L. A. Bulletin. 


Finally, the excellent example of co- 
operative book selection in subject fields by 
the great libraries in the city of Chicago 
has never been followed as widely as it 
should have been by concentrations of 
large libraries in other parts of the 
country. Much money could be saved by 
avoiding unnecessary duplication of ex- 
pensive titles. Some plan is especially 
needed in the New York City area. 

The use of a book selection committee is 
a familiar method of determining book pur- 
chases and it is being extended in novel 
ways to meet the wartime needs. 


The Library of Congress has a newly ap- 
pointed Advisory Council. This is a com- 
mittee of distinguished librarians and 
scholars which meets once a year in Wash- 
ington to advise the Library in the develop- 
ment of its collections and the initiations 
and control of important bibliographical 
studies. Each member is appointed for a 
period of four years. Eight members of the 
whole Council numbering 24 act as chair- 
men of subcommittees and serve as an 
executive committee of the Council. 

The Wartime Council of Newark Libra- 
ries has been organized in Newark, New 
Jersey. There were twelve cooperating 
charter member libraries which agreed to 
list their resources and services in a master 
file to be kept at the Public Library in an 
attempt to speed up the city’s war effort by 
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making vital information more readily ac- 
cessible to interested persons and agencies. 

The New York Public Library set aside 
$6,000 for the purchase of technical books 
last year. These books were selected with 
the aid of an expert advisory board from 
the city Board of Education office. The 
Young People’s Book Committee is another 
special committee in the New York Public 
Library made up of some thirty staff mem- 
bers who have done extensive club work 
with boys and girls. 

The Denver Public Library has created 
a group of advisers to assist the Technical 
Department in the selection of books. A 
radio engineer from a local broadcasting 
station, a civil engineer professor from the 
University of Denver and others are serving 
on this committee. It is not only a good 
method of selecting the best books, but it 
is also good public relations, for by giving 
these experts a hand in book selection you 
arouse their interest and feeling of com- 
munity ownership in the Library. Such in- 
terest often leads to the giving of valuable 
books, and gift of subscriptions to expensive 
technical periodicals. 

The Montclair, N. J. Public Library pays 
specialists a stated sum each year to prune 
collections and make recommendations for 
new purchases. 

Many public libraries did not wait until 
the morning of December 8, 1941 to adapt 
their book collection to the new world sit- 
uation. For a number of years they have 
been carefully checking their holdings with 
current bibliographies in the fields of po- 
litical geography, world economics, and in- 
ternational relations. While checking lists 
and second-hand catalogs has been a matter 
of routine always, it is worthwhile suggest- 
ing at this point some of the new aids relat- 
ing to war activities. The following are 
some of those appearing in our library 
periodicals, and must be proving of value 
to every library, especially small ones: 


The Booklist with Supplements (Part 
2) Example: Selected Bibliography, 
“Physical Fitness.” 

A.L.A. Bulletin and Supplements (Part 
2) Example: “America and the War,” 
“Sources of Free and Inexpensive War 
Materials,” (37 :22-25, Jan. 1943) 

Wilson Library Bulletin, Special selected 
bibliographies, 

Publishers’ Weeklu, Example: “Books 
_ and Television,” (143 :128- 
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In addition to these, several city public 
libraries, and state library bulletins are 
printing valuable lists. 

Without devoting more space to lists and 
bibliographical aids, I should like to call 
your attention to a useful article in the 
special field of technical materials. Harold 
W. Tucker, Technical Librarian in the Day- 
ton, Ohio, Public Library, has written a 
valuable article entitled, “Acquisition of 
Technical Materials,” which appeared in 
the Library Journal last year. (June 15, 
1942.) 

Special exhibits have played an impor- 
tant part in letting borrowers know what is 
available. Individual libraries have pre- 
pared elaborate exhibits, and some have 
made space for outside agencies. For ex- 
ample, the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts is showing one hundred technical books 
this year. The exhibit was opened in the 
New York Public Library, and will be 
shown at other libraries later. 


READING MATERIALS 


It is not unusual to find in print an 
occasional prophesy that the printed page 
will be supplanted by celluloid or some 
other audio-visual material some day, but 
conservative opinion has not yielded to any 
of these current surmises, believing that 
books will remain for all time the library’s 
chief stock in trade. However, it must be 
admitted that the war has given impetus to 
the interest and use of various visual ma- 
terials. The more progressive libraries are 
showing an interest and a willingness to 
employ means that will stimulate the 
diffusion of ideas. 

Beginning with maps, which have been 
called the literature of space, by no means 
new of course, they are becoming increas- 
ingly popular with several million men in 
our armed forces scattered throughout the 
world. Book stores reported a demand for 
maps which they could not meet at the 
time the President of the United States 
invited his radio audience to have a map 
of the world in front of them while he made 
his speech on February 23, 1943. The Li- 
brary Branch of the Army Map Services 
has requested all publishers, booksellers, 
and librarians to loan or contribute maps 
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covering areas. of the world outside the 
United States. Without attempting to dis- 
cuss the fascinating study of cartography 
further, I should like to suggest that you 
bring your knowledge more up-to-date by 
reading “Current New Map Material 
Worthy of Preservation by Public Libra- 
ries,’ by Joseph T. Maddox (Library 
Journal, 68:309-12. April 15, 1943). There 
is a valuable bibliography on maps in the 
June, 1943 issue of the New York Public 
Library Bulletin (47:382-386). 

Phonograph records are coming back into 
favor as library material, especially in 
music libraries and the field of music ap- 
preciation. Personally, I am not in favor 
of the practice of circulation of records for 
home use. They become scratched and 
cracked so quickly that their usefulness is 
extremely shortlived. Transcripts of his- 
torical speeches on records is also a service 
which is coming to the fore. 

Pictures and photographs are increasing 
in value and usefulness. At one time the 
picture department of the New York. Pub- 
lic Library, not only had several trained 
librarians serving in the department but 
was also using over twenty WPA assistants 
in building the collection toward greater 
usefulness. 


Microphotography has made great strides 
in recent years. In a comprehensive effort 
to save the record of literary treasures of 
the Old World, the Library of Congress 
undertook certain projects, designated as 
Project “A”, “B”, etc., financed by Rocke- 
feller funds, to secure microfilm copies of 
incunabula and rare books in European 
libraries. Happily, this project was com- 
pleted before the war broke out. The avail- 
ability of the oldest newspapers, as original 
source material, has been improved through 
the extensive use of microfilm. One of the 
spectacular uses of microfilm has been the 
making of copies of Chinese literature and 
sending them back to the Orient, after the 
originals had been stored for safekeeping in 
this country. As the Japanese have con- 
quered most of Eastern China, the univer- 
sities have been forced to withdraw west- 
ward hundreds of miles to carry on. These 
microfilm copies enable them to keep open. 
The extent to which microfilm has been 


— 
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used in this country is realized by examin- 
ing “The Union List of Microfilm, a Basic 
List of holdings in the U. S. and Canada,” 
published by the Committee on Micro- 
photography, Philadelphia Bibliographical 
Center in 1942. 

While the middle west has not been faced 
with the problem of storing valuable ma- 
terial as a wartime measure to the extent 
east and west coast libraries have been, 
libraries in the middle west are interested 
in microfilm. Without microfilm copies of 
some of the books in storage in this country, 
much of it is doubtless out of reach of both 
research worker and the bomb. 


Undoubtedly World War II raised the 
curtain on the educational motion picture 
film to the national audience. In an article 
entitled, “Information by the Eye Route,” 
Bertha Landers, District War Film. Co- 
ordinator, Dallas, Texas, describes the war- 
time use of film. 


Gerald McDonald’s “Educational Motion 
Pictures and Libraries,” (A. L. A. 1942) 
gives us the best and most extensive infor- 
mation on the national use of films in pub- 
lic libraries. In this pioneer study of the 
library use of film, the author points out 
the educational responsibility of the 


_ library. He devotes chapters to the edu- 


cational film and its commercial distribu- 
tion, films in adult education, the use of 
film in high schools, colleges, and univer- 


sities, and training for library film service. ~ 


There is a valuable suggested reading 
course for the film librarian. In the Ap- 
pendix are sections devoted to the care and 
preservation of 16mm film, film service in 
three libraries (Kalamazoo, Michigan, Pub- 
lic Library; Public Library, Beaumont, 
Texas; and the Department of Library and 
Visual Aids, Board of Education, Newark, 
New Jersey) and a suggested list of ref- 
erence materials for an educational film in- 
formation service. This book is a “must” 
item in any library going into the business 
of circulating motion picture film. Sup- 
plementary material may be found in cur- 
rent library literature. A good example of 
a recent aid is: “A Bibliography of Motion 
Pictures for Vocational and Technical 
Schools,” compiled by Gilbert W. Weaver, 
New York State Department of Education. 
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(Published by the Hamilton Co., New 
York). 

Last September the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary started a lending collection of 16mm 
films which has grown to over one hundred 
titles with a circulation of three to four 
hundred monthly, and an _ attendance 
monthly of thirty thousand adults. The 
most frequent users have been civilian de- 
fense groups. (“Films in Cleveland,” R. 
Russell Munn, A. L. A. Bulletin 37:53-55. 
Feb., 1943). 

Montclair, New Jersey, Knoxville, Tenn., 
Atlanta University Library School, Georgia, 
and others, have sponsored film forums in 
their communities. The U. S. Office of 
Education, and the Office of War Informa- 
tion have been the most influential govern- 
ment agencies in promoting the use of 
films by libraries. The A. L. A. Audio- 
Visual Committee has suggested six ways 
that libraries can help promote the War 
Film Program of the OWI: 


1. Libraries can function as points of 
contact between distributors and 
audiences and out of school youth 
at the local community level . . 
Libraries, in cooperation with dis- 
tributors, can provide advance 
screenings of OWI films for program 
chairmen and other representatives 
of local community groups. 

3. Libraries can help increase the use 
of prints in local communities by 
contacting interested groups and see- 
ing that full schedules of local show- 
ings are arranged. 

4. Upon their own initiative or in co- 
operation with local war film com- 
mittees, libraries can obtain the use 
of locally owned projectors and can 
assist in arranging for the training 
of volunteer operators. 

5. Libraries can promote the effective 
utilization of war films at the local 
community level 

a. By relating printed and other 
library resources to film 
subjects. 

b. By including war films in cur- 
Pre publicity and on reading 
ists. 

ce. By stimulating the formation of 
discussion groups and forums 
in connection with film show- 


to 


ings. 

d. By helping recruit and train 
local discussion leaders. 

6. Library bookmobiles operating in 
rural areas can carry projectors and 
war films into isolated communities 
far removed from present points of 
films service. (A. L. A. Bulletin 
37:14. Jan., 1943). 


New PATTERNS OF SERVICE 


The conversion of library facilities to a 
war basis, whether voluntary or involuntary, 
has affected book buying and selection 
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practices through new patterns of service 
which have evolved to meet the new and 
urgent demands of the day. Immediately 
after Pearl Harbor, the American Library 
Association called on every library to make 
itself a War Information center. Hundreds 
of examples could be cited. When the his- 
tory of the contribution of American libra- 
ries in the war is written it should be noted 
that many libraries took the initiative in 
establishing local defense and war councils. 


Although the various war information 
centers were widely scattered and entirely 
unrelated to each other, library opinion had 
crystallized to a point by the time that the 
A. L. A. Conference was held in Milwaukee 
in June, 1942, that some form of coordina- 
tion was necessary. Following the con- 
ference, this pressure took the form of a 
proposed program of joint action and a 
formal request for the U. S. Office of War 
Information to establish a special unit to 


be concerned with relationships between the - 


government and libraries. Such a unit was 
established in September, 1942, and is 
known as the Library Liaison Unit of the 
OWI, which has implemented specific pro- 
grams to insure the fullest possible coopera- 
tion between libraries and the Federal gov- 
ernment. 

From the point of view of order work, 
the most striking effects of this service has 
been in publicizing the publications of 


more than fifty government agencies as a * 


source of free or inexpensive material, and 
the impetus given the use of war film. In 
connection with government documents, 
more libraries should consider the advisa- 
bility of selling them than do. Many times 
it is more convenient for the borrower to 
buy a document, or pamphlet, than to be 
responsible for its return to the library. In 
connection with the development of these 
War Information centers, new types of 
services which were unforseen have grown 
out of these centers. For example, the 
Brooklyn Public Library developed a Con- 
sumer Corner out of their war information 
desk. Other public libraries have opened 
new service rooms after experimenting with 
new wartime services. The new Division of 
Aeronautics of the Denver Public Library 
and the Home Interests and Work Interests 
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Rooms of the Washington, D. C. Public Li- 
brary, are good examples of new service 
rooms. 

The A. L. A. Bulletin, which has turned 
its columns over completely to the job of 
stimulating and of recording library war 
activities, is running a series of articles en- 
titled, “What They’re Doing,” which con- 
tains many valuable examples and sugges- 
tions of ways in which we might improve 
our individual library services. The Library 
Journal runs a similar feature called, “Li- 
braries and the War Program.” 

The significance of these new patterns of 
service is that public libraries have under- 
taken to give the type of specialized service 
that the special libraries have been giving 
to private business and industry. They 
show the public libraries are aware of the 
challenge and opportunity of the times. 


READING INTERESTS 


The Publishers’ Weekly reported a de- 
crease, as was to be assumed, in the total 
book output of 1942. However, the drop of 
1,587 titles was accounted for almost en- 
tirely in the field of the small press output. 

Booksellers reported that 1942 sales were 
best in the technical book field, followed by 
non-fiction books dealing with the war, and 
juvenile books. 

Librarians have reported an increase in 
the demand for religious books, including 
those on philosophical and personal issues 
and those on the religious life of other peo- 
ple and races. Humorous books, naturally 
dominated by those dealing with the armed 
forces, are becoming popular. Cryptog- 
raphy, income tax guides, and languages, 
all reflect new subject interests. A host of 
titles dealing with the Home Front are 
bolstering non-fiction circulation statistics 
(the librarian’s Home Front) while light 
fiction continues to decline, due to the lack 
of time to read. Among the Home Front 
manuals are those about Victory gardens, 
food and diet, the ailing budgets of some 
workers (including the librarian) clothing, 
outdoor sports—in brief, economy, health, 
leisure, and consumer interests in wartime. 

Various departments of the St. Louis 
Public Library report war interests and im- 
pressions as follows: Reference—Govern- 
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ment regulations, labor bills, pension plans, 
and world geography due to interest in 
possible location of relatives and friends; 
Applied Science — machine shop practices, 
plastics and other substitute war materials, 
servicing and repairs, and flood control; 
Art—two outstanding lacks are a good text 
in English on South Pacific art, and books 
on late Victorian furniture and accessories; 
Circulation—the availability of pamphlet 
material which is not being used to its 
fullest extent; the new A. L. A. Code of 
Catalogers should be of great value in re- 
ducing unnecessary steps in cataloging (also 
mentioned by several branch librarians as 
the best way to streamline library prepara- 
tions of accessions); “We have many bor- 
rowers at present who do not want to read 
about the war continuously”; Readers’ Ad- 
visory Service—“No discussion of the ma- 
terial the library circulates can be complete 
without emphasis on the personnel that is 
to administer and interpret that material.” 


This spring the catalog department re- 
ported a problem in the handling of pamph- 
let material, which is growing daily in num- 
ber and variety of interest, a special com- 
mittee was appointed by the Librarian to 
make recommendations. This was done 
with the result that all pamphlets are now 
divided into three classes: (1) those con- 
sidered as books and fully cataloged; (2) 
those that have a simplified form of 
cataloging; and (3) those that are sent to 
the departments and branches without any 
treatment whatsoever. They may be 
placed in vertical files, or handled in any 
other way. 


The perennial question of how many 
duplicates to buy still concerns us. Heavy 
duplication of material that has a vital 
meaning and value during these critical 
days will be taken for granted, although 
much of it may be discarded the day war 
ceases. There is a tendency to concentrate 
on a limited number of good titles with an 
effort to get them read rather than to buy 
single copies of all war books in general. 

At the time the Council for Books in 
Wartime announced their first “Imperative” 
(“They Were Expendable”) the Detroit 
Public Library decided to buy three hun- 
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dred copies with the expectation of buying 
heavily of future Imperative selections. 
(A. L. A. Bulletin 37:51. Feb., 1943) It 
is not to be expected that small libraries 
will do likewise in quantity but the prin- 
ciple of duplicating heavily, perhaps to the 
extent of one extra copy for every five or 
ten reserves, is quite in order. 

The St. Louis Public Library purchased 
20,000 copies of the A. L. A. List, en- 
titled, “Mobilizing Our Brain Power,” (it 
became known among the staff as the 
MOBP list) an annotated list of sixteen of 
the most significant books dealing with post 
war problems. Each branch was provided 
with at least one copy of each title. In 
fact, 336 copies of the books on the list 
were purchased. The Librarian’s report, 
entitled, “Books and the Post War World,” 
is based upon the reactions of readers to 
these books. The circulation record showed 
that 707 copies of the sixteen titles had 
been read by 521 persons. Those who had 
read two or more books were invited to tell 
how they happened to select these books to 
read, and to express their opinions of 
them. Many interesting excerpts from their 
replies are found in the report and indicate 
that a majority of public library readers 
are to be depended upon in building a bet- 
ter post war world. Guy R. Lyle, editor of 

e “Crow’s Nest,” Wilson Library Bulle- 
tin, has commented favorably on the last 
three annual reports of this type: 


Humanizing librarianship is just what 
Charles H. Compton is attempting to do 
in his annual report . .. (W. L. B. 
15:676. April, 1941; see also, 16:65 
Sept., 1941, and 17 :146, Oct., 1942.) 

In conclusion, I would like to say for the 
benefit of the young librarians just out of 
library school that book selection is one of 
the important library processes that can be 
practiced religiously regardless of one’s 
position in the library. Very often the 
recent graduate is greatly disappointed be- 
cause his first position is a minor one and 
involves much routine and clerical work. 
But there is nothing to prevent one from 
practicing the principles of book selection, 
studying the book needs of the community, 
and checking your choices with what the 
library actually buys. It is bound to pay 
rich dividends in the future. 
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BANQUETS IN BOOKS* 


By LoutsE KEssLErR, Children’s Librarian, Withers Public Library, Bloomington 


BANQUETS in books! Surely, to chil- 
dren, no food that is actually cooked—can 
compare with the delectable food described 
in the pages of a book. The very plainest 
of fare in everyday life becomes a triumph 
of culinary art in print. Take mush, for in- 
stance, plain everyday ordinary mush. 
Those of you who remember the Five Lit- 
tle Pepper books have probably smacked 
your lips many a time over the mush and 
molasses that Polly Pepper and her broth- 
ers and sister ate for breakfast each 
morning. 

Then there is bread and milk—children 
who have read and re-read “Heidi” will 
never forget Heidi’s first meal with her 
grandfather who lived high in the moun- 
tains in Switzerland. Don’t you remember 
—The grandfather went up to the hearth, 
pushed the big kettle aside, and drew for- 
ward the little one that was hanging on a 
chain, and seating himself on the round- 
topped three-legged stool, blew the fire up 
into a clear bright flame. The kettle soon 
began to boil, and meanwhile the old man 
held a large piece of cheese on a long iron 
fork over the fire, turning it round and 
round till it was toasted a nice golden yel- 
low colour on each side. Heidi watched all 
that was going on with eager curiosity. 
Presently the grandfather stood up and 
filled Heidi’s bowl with goat’s milk. Then 
he brought her a large slice of bread from 
the round loaf, and a piece of golden 
cheese, and told her to eat. Heidi lifted the 
bowl with both hands and drank without 
pause till it was empty. Then she drew a 
deep breath—in the eagerness of her thirst 
she had not stopped to breathe—and put 
down the bowl. The old man filled her 
bowl again to the brim and set it before 
the child, who was now hungrily beginning 
her bread, having first spread it with 

* Written for radio. 


children’s story hour, 
school groups. 


Might also be used in 
or as talk before 


cheese, which after being toasted was soft 
as butter; the two together tasted deli- 
cious, and the child looked the picture of 
content as she sat eating, and at intervals 
taking further draughts of milk. Heidi’s 
supper of bread and milk and toasted 
cheese has made many and many a child 
hungry for that same delicious meal. 

These literary banquets may even be 
given to children before they are able to 
read. The very young baby will crow with 
delight over a feast of “Pat-a-cake, Pat-a- 
cake, baker’s man, Make me a cake as fast 
as you can.” 

Probably no child has ever seen a real 
plum as large, as juicy, as altogether de- 
sirable as the plum in Jack MHorner’s 
Christmas pie. Not only does Jack Hor- 
ner’s plum outrival all other plums in size, 
but it seems to embody all the virtues too, 
for in some strange way this magical plum 
was able to turn Jack into such a good boy, 
that he always said proudly, when he found 
it, “What a good boy am I!” 


MOTHER GOOSE 


Indeed, Mother Goose, at first glance, 
seems very fond of desserts. Do you re- 
member that unique pie made of four and 
twenty blackbirds? And the pie.that poor 
Simon wanted to buy from the pieman, but 
couldn’t, poor fellow, because he did not 
have a penny? Then there are those ill- 
fated tarts made by the Queen of Hearts. 
Also if you’ll think further you’ll remember 
that Mother Goose offered children “One a 
penny, two a penny, Hot Cross Buns,” 
Tommy Tucker’s white bread and butter, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Jack Spratt’s fine roast 
beef, besides a lovely tea after Polly put 
the kettle on. 

Probably the literary banquet best known 
to very small children is that gigantic 
plateful of pancakes that little Black Sambo 
ate. When Black Jumbo brought home 
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that big brass pot full of melted butter 
Black Mumbo was so pleased and she im- 
mediately thought of pancakes. “ ‘Now,’ 
said she, ‘we'll all have pancakes for sup- 
per!’ So she got flour and eggs and milk 
and suger and butter, and she made a huge 
big plateful of the most lovely pancakes. 
And she fried them in the melted butter 
which the tigers had made, and they were 
just as yellow and brown as little tigers. 
And then they all sat down to supper. And 
Black Mumbo ate twenty-seven pancakes, 
and Black Jumbo ate fifty-five, but little 
Black Sambo ate a hundred and sixty-nine, 
because he was so hungry.” 

How many boys and girls have admired 
those delicious pancakes! 

As children grow into the fairy tale age, 
magic fare takes its place on the literary 
table. What child will ever forget the 
wonder and amazement experienced when 
reading about the miraculous pitcher? An 
old couple, Baucis and Philemon were en- 
tertaining two hungry guests, one of whom 
was named Quicksilver. Poor Baucis kept 
wishing that she might starve for a week to 
come, if it were possible by so doing, to 
provide these hungry folks a more plentiful 
supper. The supper was so exceedingly 
small. Why, at the very first sitting down, 
the travelers both drank off all the milk in 
their two bow!s at a draught. 

“*A little more milk, kind Mother Baucis 
if you please,’ said Quicksilver. ‘The day 
has been hot, and I am very much athirst.’ 

““*Now, my dear people,’ answered Baucis, 
in great confusion. ‘I am so sorry and 
ashamed! But the truth is, there is hardly 
a drop more milk in the pitcher. O hus- 
band! husband! why didn’t we go without 
our supper?’ 


Why, it appears to me,’ cried Quick- 
silver, . . . ‘that matters are not quite as 
bad as you represent them. Here is cer- 
tainly more milk in the pitcher.’ So saying 
. . « he proceeded to fill, not only his own 
bowl, but his companion’s likewise, from 
the pitcher that was supposed almost to be 
empty. The good woman could scarcely 
believe her eyes. . . And then what a 
delicious fragrance the milk had! It 
seemed as if Philemon’s only cow must 
have pastured, that day, on the richest 
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herbage that could be found anywhere 
in the world.” And as for the brown 
loaf which “had been rather too dry and 
crusty to be palatable, it was now as light 
and moist as if but a few hours out of the 
oven. ... But oh the honey! . . . Its color 
was that of the purest and most transparent 
gold; and it had the odor of a thousand 
flowers; but of such flowers as never grew 
in an earthly garden, and to seek which the 
bees must have flown high above the 
clouds. . . . Never was such honey tasted, 
seen, or smelt. The perfume floated around 
the kitchen, and made it so delightful, that, 
had you closed your eyes, you would in- 
stantly have forgotten the low ceiling and 
smoky walls, and have fancied yourself in 
an arbor, with celestial honeysuckles creep- 
ing over it.” 

Yes, this delightful literary meal de- 
scribed in Hawthorn’s “Wonder Book,” first 
published in 1852, is still being enjoyed by 
children of today. 


“ALICE IN WONDERLAND” 


Probably the most famous tea party in 
the pages of a book is the mad tea party 
in the book “Alice in Wonderland.” When 
Alice found the March Hare, the Hatter 
and the Dormouse sitting at a long table 
set out under a tree she thought she would 
join them. But strangely enough there 
wasn’t anything to eat, and after a lot of 
odd conversation, Alice left in great disgust. 
“‘At any rate I’ll never go there again,’ 
said Alice, as she picked her way through 
the wood. ‘It’s the stupidest tea party I 
ever was at in all my life!’” 

Perhaps one of the most pitiful meals 
described in a book is the one in which 
Oliver Twist asked for more. He was nine 
years old, an orphan living in a pauper- 
house, where the inmates were issued three 
meals of thin gruel a day, with an onion 
twice a week, and half a roll on Sundays. 
“The room in which the boys were fed, was 
a large stone hall, with a copper at one end: 
out of which the master, dressed in an 
apron for the purpose, . . . ladled the gruel 
at meal-times. Of this festive composition 
each boy had one porringer, and no more— 
except on occasion of great public rejoic- 
ing, when he had two ounces and a 
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quarter of bread besides. The bowls never 
wanted washing. The boys polished them 
with their spoons till they shone again; 
and when they had performed this opera- 
tion (which never took very long, the 
spoons being nearly as large as the bowls), 
they would sit staring at the copper, with 
such eager eyes, as if they could have de- 
voured the very bricks of which it was 
composed; employing themselves, mean- 
while, in sucking their fingers most as- 
siduously, with the view of catching up any 
stray splashes of gruel that might have 
been cast thereon. Boys have generally ex- 
cellent appetites. Oliver Twist and his 
companions suffered the tortures of slow 
starvation for three months. . . . A coun- 
cil was held; lots were cast who should 
walk up to the master after supper that 
evening, and ask for more; and it fell to 
Oliver Twist. 

“The evening arrived; the boys took their 
places. The master, in his cook’s uniform, 
stationed himself at the copper; his pauper 
assistants ranged themselves behind him; 
the gruel was served out; and a long grace 
was said over the short commons. The 
gruel disappeared; the boys whispered to 
each other, and winked at Oliver; while his 
next neighbors nudged him. Child as he 
was, he was desperate with hunger, and 
reckless with misery. He rose from the 
table; and advancing to the master, basin 
and spoon in hand, said: somewhat alarmed 
at his own temerity: 

“ ‘Please, sir, I want some more.’ 

“The master was a fat, healthy man; but 
he turned very pale. He gazed in stupefied 
astonishment on the small rebel for some 
seconds, and then clung for support to the 
copper. The assistants were paralysed with 
wonder; the boys with fear. 

““What!’ said the master at length, in a 
faint voice. 

“ “Please, 
some more.’ 

“The master aimed a blow at Oliver’s 
head with the ladle; pinioned him in his 
arms; and shrieked aloud for the beadle. 

“The board was sitting in solemn con- 
clave, when Mr. Bumble rushed into the 
room in great excitement and addressing 
the gentleman in the high chair, said, ‘Mr. 


sir,’ replied Oliver, ‘I want 
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Limbkins, I beg your pardon, Sir! Oliver 
Twist has asked for more!’ 

“There was a general start. Horror was 
depicted on every countenance. 

“*For more!’ said Mr. Limbkins. ‘Com- 
pose yourself, Bumble, and answer me dis- 
tinctly. Do I understand that he asked for 
more, after he had eaten the supper al- 
lotted by the dietary?’ 

“ “He did, sir,’ replied Bumble. 

“*That boy will be hung,’ said the gentle- 
man in the white waistcoat. ‘I know that 
boy will be hung.’ 

se . An animated discussion then took 
place. Oliver was ordered into instant con- 
finement; and a bill was next morning pasted 
on the outside of the gate, offering a re- 
ward for five pounds to anybody who would 
take Oliver Twist off the hands of the 
parish. In other words, five pounds and 
Oliver Twist were offered to any man or 
woman who wanted an apprentice to any 
trade, business, or calling.” 

And whether or not the lad grew up to 
be hung will have to be found out by read- 
ing Charles Dicken’s famous book of 
“Oliver Twist.” 


“LITTLE WOMEN” 


Not so pitiful, but almost, as tragic was 
that meal described in the book by Louisa 
M. Alcott called “Little Women.” Jo, the 
tomboy among the four sisters, had de- 
termined to get dinner all alone, and what 
was more, she had invited Laurie, the boy 
next door, as a guest, and Miss Crocker, an 
elderly friend, also came unexpectedly. 

Language cannot describe the anxieties, 
experiences, and exertions which Jo under- 
went that morning; and the dinner she 
served became a standing joke. Fearing 
to ask any more advice, she did her best 
alone, and discovered that something more 
than energy and good-will is necessary to 
make a cook. She boiled the asparagus for 
an hour and was grieved to find the heads 
cooked off and the stalks harder than ever. 
The home made bread burnt black in the 
oven; for the salad-dressing so aggravated 
her, that she let everything else go till she 
had convinced herself that she could not 
make it fit to eat. The lobster was a 
scarlet mystery to her, but she hammered 
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and poked, till it was unshelled, and its 
meagre proportions concealed in a grove of 
lettuce-leaves. The potatoes had to be 
hurried, not to keep the asparagus waiting, 
and were not done at last. The blanc- 
mange was lumpy, and the strawberries not 
as ripe as they looked. 

“ ‘Well, they can eat beef, and bread and 
butter, if they are hungry; only it’s mor- 
tifying to have to spend your whole morn- 
ing for nothing,’ thought Jo, as she rang 
the bell half an hour later than usual, and 
stood hot, tired, and dispirited, surveying 
the feast spread for Laurie, accustomed to 
all sorts of elegance. . . . 

“Poor Jo would gladly have gone under 
the table, as one thing after another was 
tasted and left; while Amy giggled, Meg 
looked distressed, Miss Crocker pursed up 
her lips; and Laurie talked and laughed 
with all his might, to give a cheerful tone 
to the festive scene. Jo’s one strong point 
was the fruit, for she had sugared it well, 
and had a pitcher of rich cream to eat with 
it. Her hot cheeks cooled a trifle, and she 
drew a long breath, as the pretty glass 
plates went round, and every one looked 
graciously at the little rosy islands floating 
in a sea of cream. Miss Crocker tasted 
first, made a wry face, and drank some 
water hastily. . . . Amy, who was fond of 
delicate fare, took a heaping spoonful, 
choked, hid her face in the napkin and left 
the table precipitately. 

“‘Oh, what is it?’ exclaimed Jo, trem- 
bling. 

“ ‘Salt instead of sugar, and the cream is 
sour,’ replied Meg with a tragic gesture. 

“Jo uttered a groan, and fell back in her 
chair; remembering that she had given a last 
hasty powdering to the berries out of one 
of the two boxes on the kitchen table, and 
had neglected to put the milk in the re- 
frigerator. She turned scarlet, and was on 
the verge of crying, when she met Laurie’s 
eyes, which would look merry in spite of 
his heroic efforts; the comical side of the 
affair suddenly struck her, and she laughed 
till the tears ran down her cheeks. . So did 
everyone else . . . and the unfortunate din- 
ner ended gayly, with bread and butter, 
olives and fun.” 
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“THE FaRM” 


With all these literary banquets, it would 
be unfair to leave out a picture of the old 
fashioned farm meals described in the book 
“The Farm” by Louis Bromfield. The 
small boy, Johnny, often visited the farm. 
“For Johnny, the memory of his grand- 
mother was forever associated with the 
buttery. This was a big dark cupboard in 
the very center of the old house near the 
dark room and at the top of the stairs 
which led down into the cellar. Here were 
kept the pies and cakes, crocks full of 
cookies or apples, cider, maple sugar, but- 
ter, and stone crocks of buttermilk in 
which little bright gold globules of butter 
hung suspended. Here it was that she led 
her grandchildren when they arrived. 
Sometimes there was a whole procession of 
greedy little monsters who clung to her full 
skirts while she opened the door. And the 
small mouths watered at the complicated 
perfume of cider and pies and cookies and 
apples which swept over them as the door 
was opened.” 

In the mornings at the farm, when the 
breakfast was ready the food was brought 
on the table—‘sausages, waffles, and maple 
syrup from Jamie’s own maple-grove, fresh 
strawberries or peaches if it were summer, 
coffee, hot fresh rolls, and sometimes 
chicken and mashed potatoes, home-dried 
corn, and an array of jams and preserves.” 

Alas, after that literary breakfast, I 
haven’t the heart to describe two famous 
Christmas dinners, one in Kate Douglas 
Wiggins’ story “Bird’s Christmas Carol,” 
when small Carol Bird entertained the 
Ruggles’ children, and the other the 
Christmas dinner of the Crachitt’s in 
Dicken’s “Christmas Carol.” 

No, but when next you have pancakes, 
do you think they will be as delicious as 
Little Black Sambo’s? And does your 
bread and milk supper taste to you as good 
as Heidi’s? And surely you have never 
tasted honey quite so wonderful as that 
served to Quicksilver. No, literary ban- 
quets have no equal in real life, but they 
may be fully enjoyed in print. 
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What’s News in Illinois Library Service 
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THE following bills (digests given below) 
have been passed by the 63d General As- 
sembly and approved by the Governor: 


COUNTY AND DISTRICT LIBRARIES 


H. B. 117 AsHcraFt: Amends the title 
and section 7 of an Act to provide for pub- 
lic county library systems and adds section 
12 thereto. Amends the title to authorize 
public library service. Authorizes tax rate 
to be increased from two-thirds of one mill 
to not to exceed two mills for the purposes 
of this Act when authorized by referendum. 
Sets forth the form of the ballot and pro- 
vides that the tax so authorized shall not 
be included within any constitutional or 
statutory limitation for county purposes. 
Provides that this Act is not to apply to 
counties exceeding 500,000 population. 

H. B. 119 AsHcrart: Authorizes the 
creation of public library districts which 
may comprise all or any section of the ter- 
ritory in one county or in more than one 
but not more than five counties not in- 
cluded within areas being served by con- 
tract or otherwise by existing tax supported 
libraries or by endowed libraries open to 
the public. Provides that no city, village 
or incorporated town, which has a library 
under an existing statute, shall be included 
within a district at time of establishment 
thereof without approval of a majority of 
the voters of such municipality. A board 
is created to manage the affairs of the dis- 
trict which shall consist of the chairman 
of the county board of the county which 
contains all or a major portion of the dis- 
trict and five other members who are to 
be appointed by the county boards of the 
counties having territories within the dis- 
trict prorated by population. Gives the 
board power to establish, equip and main- 
tain a library or libraries or to contract 
with existing libraries for the furnishing of 
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library service for the district. Requires 
contracts for library service to be approved 
by the advisory committee of the Illinois 
State Library. Permits districts to con- 
tract with boards of school directors to 
provide library service and teachers’ libra- 
ries for school districts. Authorizes the 
levy of an annual tax of not to exceed 1.2 
mills and permits such tax to be increased 
to not to exceed 2 mills by referendum. 
Sets forth in detail the powers of the board 
and the manner of establishment of the 
district, annexation of land thereto and dis- 
solution of the district. Referendum. 


CONTRACTS FOR SERVICE 


H. B. 118 AsHcraFr: Amends the title and 
sections 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 of an 
Act to provide for public county library 
systems and adds section 12 thereto. Au- 
thorizes the county board to contract with 
existing libraries in any county for the 
purpose of establishing a public county li- 
brary service and provides that such con- 
tract shall contain provisions specifying 
that one or more representatives of each 
party to the contract may participate in 
and vote at all meetings at which matters 
relating to the library service furnished 
under the contract are considered. Requires 
such contracts to be approved by the ad- 
visory committee of the Illinois State Li- 
brary. Requires the question of establish- 
ing a public county library service to be 
submitted to referendum at which a ma- 
jority of the voters both within and without 
the limits of cities, villages and incorpo- 
rated towns approve the establishment 
thereof. Act is not to apply to counties 
exceeding 500,000 population. 


MUNICIPAL LIBRARIES 


H. B. 250 RENNIcCK: Amends sections 
10 and 11 of an Act authorizing cities, vil- 
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lages and incorporated towns and town- 
ships to establish and maintain free public 
libraries and reading rooms. Extends the 
terms of the library directors in villages 
under the commission form of government 
from three to six years. Prescribes form 
of ballot on question of levying a tax for 
the maintenance of such library and the 
form of the ballot for the election of di- 
rectors. 

H. B. 376 RENNICK: Amends section 10 
of Article 6 of Township Act. Repeals the 
date limitation of September 1, 1941 prior 
to which a tax may be levied at a special 
town meeting for the support of township 
libraries. 


SIMPLIFIES LANGUAGE 


S. B. 155 Barr AND Marovitz: Amends 
section 7 of an Act to authorize cities, vil- 
lages, incorporated towns and townships to 
establish and maintain free public libra- 
ries and reading rooms. Changes refer- 
ences to obsolete Illinois Library Extension 
Commission. Removes obsolete matter and 
simplifies language of the Act. 

S. B. 156 Bark AND Marovitz: Amends 
sections 2, 6 and 10 of an Act to provide 
for public county library systems. Changes 
references to the obsolete Illinois Library 
Extension Commission. Removes obsolete 
matter and simplifies language of the Act. 


PERSONALS 


Arpis G. ANDERSON has joined the staff 
of the Knox College Library as reference 
librarian, coming to Knox College from the 
Reference Department of the University of 
Minnesota Library. 

WILLIAM BAER, librarian of Augustana 
College, Rock Island since 1933, has taken 
up his duties as librarian of Kansas State 
College, Manhattan. Mr. Baehr received 
his B. S. in L. S. at Illinois in 1927 and 
his M. S. there in 1930. He studied at 
the Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1930-33, was president 
of the Illinois Library Association in 1937. 
Mr. Baehr succeeds Arthur B. Smith who 
has retired after 32 years at Kansas State. 

Mrs. RENA BARICKMAN, librarian of the 
Joliet Public Library since 1909, has re- 
signed recently because of ill health. 
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EMMA BERGMANN, formerly librarian of 
the Carnegie Public Library at Olney, has 
returned to this position after an absence 
of several months. 

MARTHA BERNHART of Hinsdale, has been 
appointed to the Evanston Public Library 
staff as librarian of the Foster School li- 
brary. 

Birpi£ Boaz is the new librarian at Wel- 
don, replacing Mrs. HELEN MILLER who re- 
cently resigned. This is one of the new 
public libraries. 

JANE BOo.sTER is the new librarian of Lin- 
coln Branch, Aurora Public Library. 

BERTHA BUCKLEY has resigned as libra- 
rian of the public library at Dundee. 

HELEN F. Cook succeeds Mrs. Helen K. 
Haase as librarian of the Pekin Public 
Library. 

Myrt_e Deason, former librarian, Rolla, 
Mo. Public Library, is an assistant in the 
Circulation Records Department of the 
State Library. 

CarRL GIGANTI, artist on the staff of the 
Illinois State Library for the past 14 years, 
has resigned. He is succeeded by DoroTHY 
SHAW a graduate of the University of IIli- 
nois. 

Mrs. Eva GoopALe, librarian of the Galva 
Township Library for the past ten years, 
has resigned. She will be succeeded by 
Mrs. Amy S. NELSON. 

Mrs. CHartes Horr (Gladys Falbert), 
formerly librarian at East Moline, will fill 
the vacancy at that library caused by the 
resignation of Marian DeTaeye who has 
been married. 

Ovip1a HOoLpeEN is a new library assistant, 
Rockford Public Library. 

Icko IseN, formerly library supervisor 
with the WPA, is a new member of the 
Archives Staff of the Illinois State Library. 
Mr. Iben is working with the Perrin col- 
lection of early Illinois documents. 

ALICE JOHNSON has been appointed head 
of the Circulation Department of the 
Moline Public Library succeeding HELEN 
Buiss who becomes librarian at an Army 
Air base in Wyoming. Miss Johnson is a 
library graduate of the University of Min- 
nesota. 

Iva RutH JoNEs, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School, is a new 
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library assistant at the loan desk, Illinois 
State Library. 

ANNA KOsEK, assistant librarian of the 
Illinois State Historical Library and a 
member of the staff of that library since 
1932, has recently resigned. Her place has 
been taken by BERNICE EBERHARDT, form- 
erly cataloger. 

CHARLES LHOTKA, 75, has retired from 
the staff of the Chicago Public Library 
after 60 years of continuous service. Mr. 
Lhotka began his work there as a page boy 
at the age of 15 and for many years has 
been in the reference room where he was 
known as the “answer man.” 

Mrs. MABEL LOWE has been appointed 
librarian of the new public library at Poto- 
mac, Illinois. 

Harriet McKay, children’s librarian at 
River Forest since 1930, has resigned to 
take a library position in the south. She 
is a graduate of Columbia Library School 
and came to River Forest from the Miami 
Public Library. Miss McKay will be suc- 
ceeded by RutH Tarsox, formerly libra- 
rian of a junior high school branch of the 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio Public Library. 

BERNADINE MCLAUGHLIN, formerly asso- 
ciate librarian of the Woodlawn Regional 
Library, Chicago, has been appointed 
Librarian of the South Side branch, suc- 
ceeding Jut1a A. BAKER who resigned July 
1. Miss Baker has been librarian of the 
Woodlawn branch for the past 33 years and 
active in the Illinois Library Association. 
Miss McLaughlin before coming to the 
Woodlawn branch was librarian of the 
Pullman branch. 

MABEL POWELL has recently retired as li- 
brarian of Lake Forest College after 42 
years of service. She was acquainted with 
three-fourths of those who served on the 
faculty and staff since the first graduating 
class of 1879. She was highly regarded as 
a librarian. Miss Powell is succeeded by 
MarTHA Briccs who has been associate li- 
brarian since 1937. 
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AGNEs RosBINsOoN, librarian of the Mat- 
son Public Library, Princeton for the past 
45 years, has resigned. She will be suc- 
ceeded by Mrs. DorotHy BuscH May. 

KATHRYN T. SOWERS, a graduate of the 
University of Illinois Library School, has 
been appointed librarian of the Gale Bor- 
den Public Library, Elgin, to fill the va- 
cancy created by the resignation of KaTH- 
ERINE ABBOTT. Miss Sowers comes to EIl- 
gin from the Ohio State University Library 
where she was head of the Circulation De- 
partment. 

Mrs. CHARLES YATES is the new librarian 
at the Altamont Public Library. 


E. W. McDIARMID RESIGNS 


Dr. E. W. McDiarmid, assistant director 
of the Library School, University of Illinois, 
has resigned to become University librarian 
and director of the Division of Library In- 
struction at the University of Minnesota. 

Dr. McDiarmid joined the Illinois staff 
as associate in Library Science in 1937. 
In 1941 he became assistant professor and 
the following year was made assistant di- 
rector of the Library School. 

In going to Minnesota Dr. McDiarmid 
assumes the directorship of a state univer- 
sity library second in size only to that of 
Illinois. He succeeds Frank K. Walter, 
who has retired after 22 years as head of 
the Minnesota library. 

Dr. McDiarmid is the author of “The 
Library Survey,” published by the Ameri- 
can Library Association in 1940, and has 
collaborated in various other professional 
publications. His recently completed study, 
“Public Library Administration,” is to be 
published shortly as the third volume of 
the University of Illinois Contributions to 
Librarianship. 


Mt. Vernon Public Library celebrated its 
50th anniversary August 9. 

Clinton voted 144 to 23 to raise the tax 
rate from 1.2 to 2 mills in a recent elec- 
tion. 


OCTOBER 1943 


EDITOR ENTERS ARMY 


Ralph E. McCoy, assistant editor of 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES for the past four years, 
has entered the Army. He has been as- 
signed for basic training to Camp Gruber, 
Okla., Co. F., 222nd Inf., 42nd (Rainbow) 
Division. Mr. McCoy has served as State 
director of the Victory Book Campaign for 
the past two years. He is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois Library School and 
was formerly on the University library staff. 

Mrs. Bernice W. Karraker, field visitor 
on the State Library staff, will take charge 
of publications and publicity. Helene H. 
Rogers will serve as State director of the 
Victory Book Campaign and Mrs. Dorothy 
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Watt, for the past year on the VBC staff, 
will be assistant director. 


WINNETKA TRUSTEE HONORED 


As a tribute to Mrs. Carrie Burr Prouty, 
church and civic leader of Winnetka and 
president of the library board, a library 
building fund has been established in her 
honor by the Woman’s Society of the Win- 
netka Congregational church. The idea has 
gained wide popularity and many other or- 
ganizations in the village have made con- 
tributions. The money will be invested in 
war bonds until such time as a building 
can be constructed. 


LIBRARIES AND THE WAR 


LIBRARIES PRIORITY RATING 


Public libraries are now given a more 
favorable priority rating, AA-5, under the 
Controlled Materials Plan of the War Pro- 
duction Board, as compared with the A-10 
rating of last April, announced in Circular 
No. 11, April 27, 1943. 

Announcement of the new rating as made 
by Harold L. Hamill, Francis X. Dwyer, 
and Ralph M. Dunbar, follows: 

“Representatives of libraries interviewed 
a representative of the War Production 
Board, on June 4 in connection with CMP 
Regulation 5A and the ratings assigned to 
libraries. 

“Under new regulations effective im- 
mediately and soon to be published by the 
Government, public libraries are entitled 
to a rating of AA-5. University and pub- 
lic school libraries are entitled to the AA- 
2X rating, as heretofore, and special libra- 
ries connected with public firms or cor- 
porations are entitled to the rating of the 
individual firm. 

“The WPB believes that these regula- 
tions will generously provide for the needs 
of libraries. In case any library has any 
trouble in securing supplies under these 
ratings, the library is instructed to ask for 
a special temporary rating for the material 
required, through the local War Produc- 
tion Board. 


“Most of the provisions of the earlier 
order are retained. As an example, any 
library supported by a government is en- 
titled to an AA-2X rating for ‘repairs made 
necessary by reason of any breakdown of 
plumbing, heating, electrical wiring or 
equipment, or elevator service in any build- 
ing or to provide against imminent break- 
down of any such facilities by Govern- 
mental agencies only.’ ” 

Mr. Hamill acted as chairman of the 
Federal Relations Committee of the A. L. A. 
and of the Joint Committee on Priorities, 
created at the suggestion of the Council 
of National Library Associations; Mr. 
Dwyer, as secretary of the Joint Commit- 
tee; and Mr. Dunbar, as chief of the Li- 
brary Service Division of the U. S. Office 
of Education.—A. L. A. Libraries and the 
War, July 13. 


ESSENTIAL ACTIVITIES 


In answer to a formal request that public 
libraries be considered for inclusion on the 
list of essential services—to protect them 
from having their staffs drawn off for other 
civilian services—and the filing of a brief, 
the War Manpower Commission on June 
16 agreed to give consideration “in the im- 
mediate future.” 

A release of May 9 from the OWI and 
WMC quotes the Chairman of the Women’s 
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Advisory Committee of WMC, Margaret 
Hickey, on essential war jobs for women 
and announces a list which will be made 
available to women’s playground supervisor, 
teacher, school clerk. This inclusion 
does not apparently care for the more 
formal listing suggested above—A. L. A. 
Libraries and the War, July 13. 


POST-WAR PLANNING 


Demobilization of the National Resources 
Planning Board by August 31 under Con- 
gressional action does not necessarily mean 
the end of federal help in planning. The 
Washington News Letter of the American 
Municipal Association for June 30 reviews 
the several bills for aid to state and local 
governments in post-war planning, now 
pending in Congress, and predicts the pas- 
sage of some act by the end of the year. 

In the meantime, the NRPB had re- 
leased POST-WAR STANDARDS FOR 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES for A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on Post-War Planning, and the 
volume is expected from the printer on 
July 19. Address orders to the A. L. A. 
Publishing Department.—A. L. A. Libraries 
and the War, July 13. 


IMPERATIVE BOOK IV 


U. S. Foreign Portcy: SHIELD OF THE 
REPUBLIC by Walter Lippmann. 

The new “Imperative” of the Council on 
Books in War-time is this forceful, clear- 
thinking, and brief review of our foreign 
policy or lack of foreign policy in the past 
and a consideration of what our foreign 
policy should be in the years of peace to 
come. (Atlantic-Little, $1.50.) 


BRITISH BOOK WEEK 


The A. L. A. International Relations 
Board will sponsor a British Book Week 
to be observed in public, school and col- 
lege libraries from October 24-30. The 
October issue of the A. L. A. Bulletin will 
carry full details, articles on British books, 
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suggestions for library programs and a di- 
rectory of sources of program materials. 
A poster will be available from A. L. A., 
priced at 40c for single copies, 75c for 10 
copies. 

If British Book Week turns out to be 
successful as a library activity, it is hoped 
that libraries will use it as a pattern for 
similar book weeks devoted to other 
nations. Great Britain was chosen by the 
A. L. A. International Relations Board for 
first attention because of the program now 
under way in British libraries to interpret 
the United States to the people of Britain. 
The Library Association (British) is pro- 
rating among public libraries $100,000 for the 
purchase of books about the United States. 
The money has been secured from the Car- 
negie United Kingdom Trust, and local li- 
braries are encouraging use of the collec- 
tions by programs and displays. The effort is 
thought to be of such value in Britain, 
that a British visitor asked the A. L. A. 
whether a similar program for international 
goodwill would not be possible for United 
States libraries. Since most libraries al- 
ready have good collections by British 
authors and about Great Britain, our con- 
tribution becomes one of emphasis rather 
than book purchase. 

While every library will have many books 
by and about the British, many will want 
to check their collections by a _ booklist. 
Several are available. The Council on 
Books in Wartime, 400 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, is preparing an adult buy- 
ing list which will be completed about the 
lst of September. A shorter bibliography 
on Britain is included in the United 
Nations supplement to the Booklist for 
June 1, 1943. For current material, libra- 
rians can consult the index to current issues 
of The Booklist. During June, the U. S. 
Office of Education published a brochure 
on the celebration of United Nations Book 
Week which contains a bibliography as well 
as many program suggestions applicable 
to British Book Week. 


OCTOBER 1943 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARIAN 


ROBERT B. DOWNS, since 1938 Direc- 
tor of Libraries at New York University, 
has been appointed Director of the Library 
and the Library School at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana. He succeeds Carl M. 
White who on September 1, 1943 assumed 
the duties of Director of Libraries and 





RosBert B. Downs 


Dean of the School of Library Service at 
Columbia University. Mr. Downs received 
his Master’s degree in Library Science from 
Columbia University in 1929. He was on 
the library staff of the University of North 
Carolina from 1922-26 and has also served 
on the staffs of the Columbia University 
Library and the New York Public Library. 
From 1929-31 he was Librarian of Colby 
College, Waterville, Maine. He left to be- 
come Assistant Librarian of the University 
of North Carolina and in 1932 was ap- 
pointed Librarian and Professor of Library 
Science and held this position until going 
to New York University. 

Mr. Downs is active in various profes- 
sional organizations. He is a fellow in 
the American Library Institute, a member 


of the A. L. A. Council, and the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America. He has 
served as Chairman of the following 
A. L. A. committees: Subcommittee for 
the South, Committee on Resources of 
American Libraries, 1934-36; Board on Re- 
sources of American Librarigs, 1939-42; 
Joint Committee on Library Research 
Facilities for National Defense, 1940-41. 
In 1940-41 he was President of the Asso- 
ciation of College and Reference Libraries 
and since 1941-42 has served as a Director. 
Also since 1942, he has been a member of 
the A. L. A. Advisory Board for the study 
of special projects. 

He is a contributor to library periodicals 
and is the author of “The Story of Books,” 
“Resources of Southern Libraries,” “Ameri- 
can Humor” (with Elizabeth Crooks 
Downs), “Guide for the Description and 
Evaluation of Research Materials,” “Re- 
sources of New York City Libraries” and 
the editor of “Union Catalogs in the United 
States,” A. L. A. 1942. 





KATHARINE SHARP SCHOLARSHIP 


The Katharine L. Sharp Scholarship for 
1943-44 has been awarded to Ethelyn 
Markley, head cataloger, University of 
Alabama Library. Miss Markley is a 
graduate of Oklahoma College for Women 
with the A. B. degree in 1927, and of the 
University of Oklahoma, School of Library 
Science with the degree of A. B. in L. S., 
in 1931. Miss Markley’s experience in li- 
brary work has been varied and includes 
work in Wagoner High School Library, 
Muskogee Public Library, Wewoka Public 
Library, Louisiana State University Li- 
brary, Tulane University Library, and Uni- 
versity of Alabama Libraries. 


The Wilmette Public Library has been 
given unusual publicity recently in two 
issues of the Wilmette Life. The issue of 
July 29 contained a full page picture of 
the library on the front cover and a de- 
tailed annual report inside. The teport was 
continued in the August 5 issue. A copy of 
the issues may be secured by writing the 
Editor. 
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LIBRARY LITERATURE 


PLAY COLLECTIONS 


An “Index to Plays and Collections,” 
compiled by John H. Ottemiller, recently 
published by H. W. Wilson Co. ($2.50) in- 
dexes both play anthologies and plays in 
collections of literature published in Eng- 
land or tie United States from 1900 
through 1942. Three thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-one full length plays, writ- 
ten by 890 authors are listed by author 
and title. Although designed as a guide 
to collections on hand, the index will also 
serve as a buying guide. Place, publisher, 
date and edition are included. 


MEDICAL LIBRARY HANDBOOK 


“A Handbook of Medical Library Prac- 
tice,” issued by a special committee of the 
Medical Library Association, was recently 
published by the American Library Asso- 
ciation (640 p., $5.00). The Handbook, 
edited by Janet Doe, assistant librarian of 
the New York Academy of Medicine is 
based on a manuscript by M. Irene Jones 
of Detroit Public Library. The Handbook 
acquaints the librarian with the special 
problems of the medical library and in- 
cludes medical library administration, selec- 
tion and ordering of medical books and 
periodicals, cataloging and reference work, 
and contains extensive bibliographies and 
lists. 


THE LIBRARY KEY 


In these busy days, when time and 
energy are so precious, readers and stu- 
dents who know how to use library aids 
are the lucky ones. A clear introduction 
to library use is Zaidee Brown’s THE LI- 
BRARY Key (5th edition, revised, 70c, less 
in quantity) just published by The H. W. 
Wilson Company. This may be used as 
a textbook in colleges or high schools, or 
as a guide for the individual reader. 

Topics treated include the arrangement 
of libraries, various reference books, maga- 
zine indexes, bibliographies, a method of 
compiling* bibliographies, and the taking of 
notes. The beginner finds the most im- 
portant matter printed in larger type; and 
the advanced student finds added details 


in small type. An index enables the stu- 
dent to find any topic or publication. 


CLASSIFICATION, PAY PLANS 


The Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure 
of the American Library Association re- 
leased on June 15 the results of its four- 
year study of personnel classification in col- 
lege and university libraries. Its publica- 
tion, CLASSIFICATION AND Pay PLANS FOR 
LIBRARIES IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
LEARNING, is being made available in mim- 
eographed form for the use of institutions 
that wish to check their own personnel sit- 
uation against the standards agreed upon 
as representing the best practice. 

The new publication appears in three 
paper-covered volumes: the first covers 
non-degree-conferring institutions, especially 
junior colleges; the second, four-year col- 
leges; the third, universities. The separa- 
tion into distinct volumes indicates how 
different is the problem as it relates to 
various types of institutions; it permits 
separate treatment of libraries according to 
size, educational objectives, and _ special 
staff demands. 

The presentation of personnel standards 
in these volumes simplifies for an institu- 
tion the checking of its own personnel set- 
up. The local surveyor must only identify 
his own institution according to the “class” 
definitions and then examine his staff to see 
if it meets the objectively stated standards 
that are associated with that class. 

The volumes may be ordered separately 
or as a set from the American Library 
Association in Chicago. Vol. 1. Non-De- 
gree-Conferring Institutions, $1.25; Vol. 2. 
Four-Year Colleges, $1.75; Vol. 3. Univer- 
sities, $2.50. The complete set, ordered 
at one time, $5. 


POST-WAR STANDARDS 


“Anticipation of the post-war period 
offers an appropriate opportunity to con- 
sider the improvement and reshaping of 
our public libraries.” So states the “In- 
troduction” to Post-WAR STANDARDS FOR 
Pusiic LIBRARIES, just published by the 
American Library Association, (92 p., 
$1.50). 
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The publication was prepared by A. L. 
A.’s Committee on Post-War Planning at 
the request of the National Resources 
Planning Board, as one of the agencies for 
the enlightenment of the people which 
must prepare now for enlarged responsibili- 
ties in a post-war world. 

Post-WaR STANDARDS is a down-to-earth 
statement of library standards for today. 
Because it goes into detail even as to the 
technical processes departments, it can be 
used by department heads in making self- 
surveys of their functions and by admin- 
istrators in evaluating the services they 
render. Chapters are devoted to public li- 
brary objectives, standards of service, size 
and area, standards of finance, of buildings, 
of book collection, and standards of per- 
sonnel and of technical processes. 


The book is a basic tool for local, state, 
and national library planning. It will be 
found useful at the state level by state 
citizens’ committees, by state-wide organ- 
izations similar to the League of Women 
Voters, and by state officials. Local libra- 
ries will use it in their publicity efforts by 
placing it in the hands of trustees, friends 
of libraries, service clubs, League of Women 
Voters, and local officials. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANSHIP 


“Public Libraries in the Life of the Na- 
tion” by Beatrice Sawyer Rossell, has re- 
cently been published by the American 
Library Association ($1.50). The book is 
“in answer to the long-felt need for a 
simple statement of American Librarianship 
that could be used to attract promising 
young men and women into the ranks of 
the profession.” It is vocational guidance 
material of the best type and was prepared 
as a part of a recruiting program for libra- 
rians. It might also serve as an introduc- 
tory text for beginning library school stu- 
dents. Librarians in service will also 
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derive considerable benefit from reading the 
book since it gives a lucid account of the 
distinguished work that is being done in 
various branches of the profession. The 
book makes delightful reading and at the 
same time contains a store of facts and 
quotable passages. 


The book is illustrated throughout. 
There are no footnotes to hinder reading. 


The first part of the book is devoted to 
outstanding examples of public library 
service—a city library (Rochester, N. Y.), 
a library serving a rural community (Kern 
County Library, Calif.), a small town 
“dynamo” (Jacksonville, Ill.), service to 
schools (Detroit), special libraries (Newark 
Business Branch, Chicago Art Institute, 
New York Municipal Reference, and 
Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago). 

In citing Jacksonville Public Library as 
an example of a small town “dynamo,” 
Mrs. Rossell makes special mention of the 
cooperation with the college libraries in the 
community, and with the Illinois State 
Library, and the county extension service. 


The second part of the book describes the 
kind of work that prospective librarians 
might expect to do in serving or directing 
these various types of libraries. 


In the final chapter “The Outlook for 
the Future” the author has attempted to 
relate social conditions and library service 
in the United States today. She has indi- 
cated “some of the challenges offered your 
ingenuity and abilities, if you decide to be- 
come a librarian.” 

Mrs. Rossell was for many years editor of 
A. L. A. Bulletin and has been an intimate 
participant in American library activities. 
She is particularly well known among IIli- 
nois librarians for her work with library 
legislation and planning. Her book conveys 
her enthusiasm for libraries and her faith 
in them as a basic necessity for functioning 
democracy. 
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EXHIBITS 


The Oak Park Public Library recently 
exhibited articles sent by a local boy from 
new Caledonia and the Solomon Islands. 

Highland Park Public Library exhibited 
a collection of paper weights showing fine 
examples of French, English and American 
craftsmanship. 


At DeKalb the Friends of the Library 
have planned an exhibit entitled “World in 
DeKalb” which includes arts, crafts, books, 
newspapers, etc., representing nationalities 
in the city. The articles were presented to 
the library by local residents whose ances- 
tors have migrated from the various foreign 
countries. The exhibit is planned to foster 
an understanding of the part other nations 
have played in the making of American 
culture. 

An exhibit of Naval photographs has 
been on display at the University of Illinois 
Library and at the Illinois State Library 
recently. They were sent from the Naval 
Cadet Selection Board, St. Louis. 


REPRINT ON “WEEDING” 


Because of the number of requests for 
copies of the June issue of ILLINOIS LIBRA- 
RIES, containing the section on “Weeding 
the Library,” a reprint has been made of 
this section. Librarians may secure copies 
from the Editor of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 


CIVIL WAR COLLECTION 


The Illinois State Historical Library has 
been enriched by the gift of approximately 
2,000 books, magazine articles and pam- 
phlets dealing with the Civil War and 
leaders of that period. The gift is from 
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Alfred W. Stern of Chicago, who has been 
collecting Lincoln and Civil War items 
since 1918. The collection is considered 
one of the most valuable in the field. Mr. 
Stern’s interest in collecting began with a 
collection of Lincoln letters in 1918. Since 
then he has expanded it to include the 
entire Civil War period. 


CORRECTIONS 


The May issue of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES was 
incorrectly numbered on the cover. It 
should be Volume 25, Number 5 (instead 
of No. 4). If you bind your copy, please 
make this correction. 

In the “Printed Aids in Weeding,” listed 
on page 5 of the June issue of ILLINors LI- 
BRARIES, the price for Eloise Rue’s Subject 
Index to Books for Primary Grades, pub- 
lished by A. L. A. was incorrectly listed 
at $4. It should have been listed at $2.50. 
This is a 1943 publication. 


LATIN AMERICAN EXHIBITS 


Latin American exhibits from the U. S. 
Office of Education are again available for 
use in schools or public libraries. The ex- 
hibits proved of considerable interest last 
year. Address request to the Field Visitor, 
School Libraries, Illinois State Library, and 
state the dates you would like to have the 
exhibit. Exhibits are loaned for a period 
of two weeks. The borrowing library pays 
the transportation one way. 


Newbery award for 1943: To Elizabeth 
Janet Gray for “Adam of the Road” (Vik- 
ing $2.00). Caldecott award for 1943: To 
Virginia Lee Burton for “The Little House” 
(Houghton-Mifflin, $1.25). 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library in June-July, 1943 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 





Illinois—Agricultural experiment station 
Bul.: no. 495 Bromegrass and brome- 
grass mixtures, culture and utilization, 
by R. F. Fuelleman, W. L. Burlison 
& W. G. Kammlade. June 1943. 


Illinois—Armory board 
The Illinois armory board building pro- 
gram; a rept. submitted to the Gov- 
ernor of Illinois and the 63d. General 
Assembly June 20th, 1943. 


Illinois—Commerce commission 
Freight classification; Supplement no. 28, 
29, 30, 31; Rules of practice effective 
Sept. 1, 1942. 


Illinois—Commerce commission—Rates & 
research section 
Mo. summary of electric sales in IIl. 
April 1943; Mo. summary of gas sales 
in Ill. April 1943; Mo. summary of 
electric sales in Ill. May 1943; Mo. 
summary of gas sales in Ill. May 1943; 
Prel. rept. of electric sales to ultimate 
consumers, May 1943 and June 1943. 


Illinois—Commission of intergovernmental 
cooperation 
Rept. to the governor and the general 
assembly, 1943. 


Illinois—Geological Survey 

Circ.: no. 91 Studies of the Chester series 
in the Illinois basin . (Reprinted 
from the Transactions, Illinois state 
academy of science, v. 35, no. 2, Dec. 
1942 (1943); Oil and gas drilling rept.: 
no. 79, May 1943; same; no. 80, June 
1943; Circ.: no. 92 Rhythna in upper 
Pennsylvanian cyclothems, by J. M. 
Welter; Thickness of glacial drift in 
Du Page county, Ill. by A. C. Mason. 
1943. 


Illinois—Highways, Div. of 
Rept.: 24th, for the year 1941; Service 
bul.: v. 3, no. 7-8, June 4-June 11; 
v. 3, no. 10, July 16, 1943; Tabulation 
of bids recd. May 21, 1943. 


Illinois—Laws, statutes, etc. 

Illinois relating to handicapped 
children with explanatory notes. 1942; 
The cemetery act, 1943, compiled by 
Edward J. Hughes, secretary of state. 
1943. 


laws 


Illinois—Merit system council 
Visitors are needed for permanent posi- 
tion in the Illinois county dept. of pub. 
welfare (all counties except Cook 
county); open competitive merit ex- 
aminations closing date July 1, 
1943. 


Illinois—Natural history survey 
Bul.: v. 22, Art. 4-5 The prairie chicken 
in Illinois, by R. E. Yeatter; Prefer- 
ential rating of duck food plants, by 
F. C. Bellrose, Jr. and H. G. Anderson. 
May 1943. 


Illinois—Public aid commission 

Rept. of the Illinois public aid commis- 
sion covering the period July 18, 1941 
through Dec. 31, 1942. 1943; Sum- 
mary ‘of pub. assistance and related 
programs, July 1, 1941 to Dec. 31, 
1942; Official bul.: no. 46, July 28, 
1943; Summary of pub. assistance and 
related activities, July 1, 1943. 


Illinois—Public health, Dept. of 
Case repts. weekly: no. 22-25, May 31- 
June 21; no. 26-30, June 28-July 26; 
Ed. health circ.: no. 170 Endocrine dis- 
orders, by James H. Hutton, 1943; Ed. 
health circ.: no. 65 Tuberculosis—how 
the germ is spread and what can be 
done about it. 1943; Ed. health circ.: 
no. 21 Cancer; important facts for 
everyone. 1943; Ed. health circ.: no. 
44 Tularemia in Illinois. 1943; Illinois 
health messenger: v. 15, no. 10, May 
15, 1943; Ill. health messenger: v. 15, 
no. 11, June 1, 1943; Ill. health mes- 
senger: v. 15, no. 12, June 15, 1943; 
Illinois health messenger: v. 15, no. 13, 
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July 1, 1943; Maternity statistical re- 
ports required of all institutions in 
Illinois that receive maternity cases 
. . « July 1, 1943. 1943. 


Illinois—Public instruction, Dept. of 
Ed. press bul.: no. 373, May 1943. 


Illinois—Public welfare, Dept. of 
The welfare bul.: v. 34, no. 5, May 1943; 
v. 34, no. 6, June 1943 ;—Statistics div.: 
Statistical summary for May 1943; 
Statistical summary for March, June 
1943. 


Illinois—Public welfare commissioners, 
Board of 
Study and reorganization of Illinois State 
Training School for Boys, 1941. 1942; 
Study of Illinois child welfare div. 
1942. 1943. 


Illinois—State museum 
The living museum: v. 5, no. 2, June 
1943. 


Illinois—State rural electrification commit- 
tee 
Illinois rural electrification bul.: v. 8, no. 
5, May 1943; v. 8, no. 6, June 1943. 


Illinois—State treasurer 
Mo. rept.: May 31, 1943. 


Illinois—Supreme court 
Illinois official reporter: v. 382, no. 6, 
May 26, 1943; v. 383, no. 1, June 9; 
Illinois repts.: v. 381, 1942-1943. 


Illinois—Tax commission 
List of foreign corporations assessed on 
tangible property in [Illinois 
April 1943. 1943. 


Illinois—University—Economic & business 
research, Bureau of 

Special bul.: no. 2 Changes in consumer 

buying practices resulting from tire and 

gas rationing by P. D. Conserve. 1943. 


Illinois—University — Engineering Experi- 
ment station 
Bul.: no. 340 Loss of head in flow of 
fluids through various types of one and 
one-half inch valves, by W. M. Lans- 
ford. 1943; Bul.: 341 Effect of cold 
drawing on mechanical properties of 
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welded steel tubing, by W. E. Black. 
1943; Bul.: no. 342 Pressure losses in 
registers and stackheads in forced 
warm-air heating . . ., by A. P. Krats 
& S. Konzo. 1943; Bul.: no. 343 Tests 
of composite timber and _ concrete 
beams, by F. E. Richart & C. B. Wil- 
liams, Jr. 1943; Reprint series: no. 24 
Ninth progress report of the joint in- 
vestigation of fissures in railroad rails 

. by N. J. Alleman & others. 
1943; no. 25 First progress rept. of the 
investigations of shelly spots in rail- 
road . by R. E. Cramer. 1943; 
no. 26 First progress rept. of the in- 
vestigation of fatigue failures in rail 
joint bars . .., by N. J. Alleman. 
1943. 


Illinois—University—Extension service in 
agriculture and home economics 

Circ.: no. 550 Ten lessons on batters and 
cough . . . March 1943. 

Circ.: no. 554 Labor-saving hog equip- 
ment, by D. G. Carter, April 1943. 
Circ.: no. 555 Corn-borer situation, 1943 

. May 1943. 

Circ.: no. 556 A homemade food dehy- 
drator. May 1943. 

Circ.: no. 557 Fight animal disease to 
meet production goals. May 1943. 

Circ.: no. 558 Dehydrating fruits and 
vegetables at home. June 1943. 

Circ.: no. 559 Sweet clover for Illinois, 
by O. H. Sears & W. L. Burlison. June 
1943. 

Circ.: no. 560 How to get good yields of 
alfalfa, by W. L. Burlison, D. Heusink- 
veld, and O. H. Sears. July 1943. 

Illinois extension news-messenger: v. 7, 
no. 5, May 1943; Program aids and 
suggestions for the community leader, 
v. 7, no. 3, June-July 1943; v. 7, no. 
6, June 1943. 


Illinois—University—Agricultural extension 
service 
Ill. farm economics: nos. 96-97, May- 
June 1943. 


Illinois—Vocational education, Board for 
The fan-mill: v. 21, no. 9, May 1, 1943; 
no. 10, June 1. 
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Illinois—Water survey 
Bul.: no. 35 Ground-water supplies of the 
Chicago-Joliet-Chicago Heights area. 
1943. 


Illinois cooperative crop reporting service 

Illinois crop and livestock statistics by 

counties: Crops, 1941-1942; Live- 
stock—Jan. 1, 1942 & 1943. 


Illinois state council of defense 
Defense news: May, nos. 29, 33-4; June, 
nos. 1-20, 22-6, 30-4; June, nos. 37- 
38; July, nos. 1-27; Illinois mobilizes: 
v. 1, nos. 1-12, June 1942 to May 
1943; v. 2, no. 1, June 1, 1943; v. 2, 
no. 2, July 1, 1943. 


Illinois—Auditor of public accounts 
Rept. of mutual building, loan & home- 
stead associations, 51st. 1942. 


Illinois—Conservation, Dept. of 
Illinois conservation: v. 8, no. 2, Sum- 
mer issue 1943. 


Illinois—Institute for juvenile research 
Clinical experiences with children in war- 
time, by [Anna E. Davis]. 1943; De- 
linquency of girls in wartime, by 
Augusta Jameson. 1943. 


Illinois—Insurance, Dept. of 
Rept. of examination of public pension 
funds, 1943. 1943. 
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Illinois—Labor, Dept. of 
Illinois labor bul.: v. 3, no. 11, May 31, 
1943. 


Illinois—Mines & Minerals, Dept. of 
Coal rept. 61st. 1942. 


Illinois—Sanitary engineering, Div. of 
Time and temperature: no. 20, July 
1943. 


Illinois—Small loans, Div. of 
Rules and regulations governing the 
execution and enforcement of the IIli- 
nois small loans act (approved May 1, 
1943). 1943. 


Illinois—State Library 
Weeding the library; a manual of sug- 
gestions. (Reprinted from Illinois li- 
braries, June 1943.) 


Illinois—Unemployment compensation and 
free employment office advisors, Board 
for 

Reports to the governor and the 63d 
G. A. by the Board of Unemployment 
compensation and Free employment 
office advisors. . . . 1943. 


Illinois state historical society 
Papers in Illinois history and transactions 
for the year 1941. 1943. 


Illinois state teachers colleges 
Education today: v. 2, no. 3, May 1943. 
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ILLINOIS & MICHIGAN CANAL RECORDS 


By M. CHALON AIKEN, Division of Waterways, Department of Public Works and 
Buildings 


OVER 1,400 accounting ledgers, survey’s 
records, land and lot, maps, and various 
historical records were transferred from the 
Department of Public Works and Buildings 
Illinois and Michigan Canal Office at 
Lockport to the State Archives Division. 
It was deemed advisable to transfer these 
records due to the fact that they were 
housed in a non-fireproof building which 
was constructed in 1848 on the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal at Lockport. Many of 
these records are of historical value and 
could not be duplicated if they were lost 
or destroyed. The State and many other 
agencies rely on these records for retracing 
property titles and historical information. 

These records date back prior to the be- 
ginning of the construction of the Canal 
which began in 1836. The records indicate 
that as early as 1819 John C. Calhoun ap- 
plied to the office of the Secretary of War 
with a comprehensive plan for a system 
of roads and canals showing the military 
importance in the defense of the north- 
western territory. 

In 1818 Shadrack Bond, first governor of 
Illinois, in his inaugural address stated that 
a canal would be of great importance to 
the State and said that an appeal to Con- 
gress would be made for a portion of funds 
for the construction of the canal. His 
efforts, combined with members of the 
General Assembly, resulted in a grant of 
land on which the canal would be con- 
structed with 90 feet of land on each side 
of the canal. This Act was dated March 
30, 1822. It later developed that the canal 
did not have sufficient funds based on 
estimates to construct the canal.. Through 
an act of congress, dated March 2, 1827, the 
Federal Government donated to the State 
of Illinois, for the purpose of aiding in the 
construction of the canal, the alternate sec- 


tions of land for five miles on each side of 
the canal. The sale of this land was to 
provide additional funds fer aiding in the 
construction of the canal. The additional 
grant of land was placed upon the market 
for sale and towns along the canal were laid 
out. However, the sales were slow and not 
enough lots were sold to provide the canal 
with funds to begin construction. 

From 1831 to 1835 a strong effort was 
made to secure the construction of a rail- 
road instead of a canal. This effort, how- 
ever, while it was advocated by many of the 
leading men of the State, met with little 
encouragement from the people. 

From the period of 1822 to 1836, many 
ways and means were tried to obtain funds 
for the construction of the canal. It was 
not until February 10, 1835, that the mem- 
bers of both Houses of the General As- 
sembly voted by a majority vote that the 
Governor authorize a loan, not to exceed 
over $500,000, and pledged the land on the 
canal as security. The work was started on 
the canal July 4, 1836, but the work was 
held up throughout the period because of 
the lack of labor, floods, and funds. 

After the State bank failure in 1842 the 
financial affairs of the State seemed to be 
in a hopeless condition. The State debt 
was nearing $14,000,000. At this crisis the 
canal seemed the only hope of the State. 
A completed canal would aid the State 
finances both directly and indirectly. It 
would give direct aid by yielding revenue. 
It would indirectly bring larger revenues to 
the treasury by increasing the basis of 
taxation. In February of 1843 the Gov- 
ernor was authorized to make another loan 
for $1,600,000. A large portion of the 
bonds in this loan were sold in Europe. 
The canal was turned over to three trus- 
tees, two to be chosen by the subscribers to 
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the new loan and one appointed by the 
Governor. New contracts were let for the 
completion of the canal and in spite of 
other delays caused by floods and an un- 
usual amount of sickness among the 
laborers, the work was completed in 1848. 


The canal was operated for navigation 
from 1848 to 1933. The canal after com- 
pletion was 96.4 miles long with a water 
width of 60 feet. There were 2,900 acres 
of land belonging to the Illinois and Michi- 
gan Canal. 


The railroads became serious competitors 
in the eighteen seventies. The completion 
of the Illinois Waterways in 1933 almost 
entirely eliminated any further use of the 
canal as a commercial waterway. 


After the United States entered the first 
World War demands upon railways of the 
country were such that use of all available 
waterways became of vital importance. 
Boats for government use purchased or con- 
structed in the vicinity of Chicago and 
wanted at Gulf points had to be taken 
through the Illinois and Michigan Canal. 


Traffic was the heaviest and tolls were 
the greatest during the Civil War period. 
The canal succeeded in keeping down trans- 
portation rates on railroads running through 
that section of the State. At present the 
canal is not used for navigation but must 
be maintained for drainage purposes. In- 
come received from rental of canal lands 
and properties are used for the maintenance 
and operation of the canal. The revenue 
received from tolls more than paid off all 
debts. Many cities were built along the 
canal which was due to the canal affording 
means of travel from the Great Lakes to 
the Mississippi River, the city of Chicago 
being the largest city located on the canal. 
The money spent on the canal more than 
justified itself by the increased value of the 
land and property along the canal route. 
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The records transferred from the Depart- 
ment are the original records. Many of 
them more than 100 years old were used by 
the employees in the canal office. They 
contain all the information regarding the 
financial condition of the canal together 
with many maps and charts of the northern 
part of the State at the time the land grant 
was issued from the Federal Government. 
Many persons who were interested in the 
canal played a very prominent part in the 
State of Illinois and the nation. These 
records will be cataloged and indexed in the 
State Archives Division and will be made 
available for reference to the general 
public. 


ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL LAWS 


House Bills Nos. 649 and 713 and Senate 
Bill No. 250, pertaining to public archives, 
have become through Governor 
Green’s signature. 

House Bill No. 649 creates a State 
Records Commission to appraise and to 
make recommendations to the General As- 
sembly concerning records of State depart- 
ments proposed for destruction as of no 
further use. The Archivist of the Illinois 
State Library, the State Librarian and the 
State Historian (librarian of the State His- 
torical Library) are the permanent mem- 
bers of the commission, the other two mem- 
bers being the head of the major State 
department and the division chief as 
representatives of the department proposing 
to destroy records. 

House Bill No. 713 authorizes State offi- 
cials and Senate Bill No. 250, County 
officials, to substitute, subject to proper 
controls, microphotographic copies for the 
originals as a means of reducing the bulk 
of their records. 

Copies of these three Acts may be ob- 
tained on request to the Illinois State 
Library. 


laws 





